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Common sense 
tells you 


no antibiotic mastitis product can give you greater 
assurance of faster results and cleaner milk-out 
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Terramycin...the only 
all-liquid treatment 


These X-ray photos show 
better than words can de- 
scribe the difference be- 
tween an ointment-type 
treatment and Terramycin. 
4 hours after treatment 
the ointment-type is still in 
globs. But, the liquid-form- 
ula has spread fast and even- 
ly throughout the udder. 
You can see which type will 
disperse completely within 
the udder . . . give the great- 
est assurance of antibiotic 
action within a single milk- 
ing period .. . and milk out 
fastest for the greatest as- 
surance of clean milk. 





The better the dispersion, 


the surer the results, 
the cleaner the milk-out 


Terramycin is the only commercially available mastitis 
treatment with all of its disease-fighting activity ready for 
release right after treatment to help fight the infection. 
Fast action at the infection site means less damage to 
valuable milk-producing tissues, and surer results. 

Once Terramycin’s done its job, there’s no wax, peanut 
oil, mineral oil, or ointment to slow down milk-out. It 
milks out clean and completely as only a liquid can. 

Antibiotics in ointment-type treatments must first be 
dissolved—-put into solution—before they can even start 
working. Result: Cows never get the benefit of a full-dose 


treatment at any one time, and treatment time is delayed. 
This also is an important point to consider when you’re 
treating dry cows. 


The potency-protected 
molecule 
makes the difference 


There is a difference in anti- 
biotics. And Terramycin’s 
got it with this potency-pro- 
tected molecule. It’s this 
unique molecule that ex- 
plains why Terramycin for 
Mastitis is the only all-liq- 
uid treatment available. Because Terramycin is the only 
broad-spectrum farm antibiotic that can be formulated 
in a true solution without losing its punch in the tube or 
on the shelf. 

You can be sure other treatments would be made this 
better way if they could. Tests show, however, they can 
lose their disease-fighting ability when in solutions of this 
type. That’s why they’re put in an ointment-type base 
undissolved. 

Just one more reason why no other antibiotic is effective 
against more mastitis-causing organisms than Terramycin. 
Its dependable results have made it the largest selling 
brand by far. 

Get Terramycin® for Mastitis at your animal health 


supplier’s soon. 


@ cu on GD N(CH) 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
235 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Science for the world’s well-being® 


WARNING: 


Milk taken from treated animals within 
72 hours after latest treatment must not 
be used for food. 
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TRANSFLOW /!S SANITARY 


Bacteria counts drop when equipment using 
TRANSFLOW Tubing comes into milk houses, 
milking parlors and barns. Here’s why: 

e Flexible, continuous lengths virtually eliminate 
hard-to-clean couplings and fittings (always 
potential trouble spots 

¢ TRANSFLOW won't age or oxidize, to form cracks 
and crevices that serve as breeding grounds for bacteria 

e Its smooth, dense bore can’t trap tiny particles... 
and you can safely use any commercially-available 
cleaner or sanitizing agent with it. 

e Its fine insulating properties assure the best results 
from cleaning and sanitizing solutions by main- 
taining proper temperatures for the full cycle. 


e It drains quickly and thoroughly. 


e Its clarity gives you a quick, easy, sure check 
on cleanliness 


TRANSFLOW SAVES TIME AND WORK 


Lightweight, flexible and easy to handle, TRANSFLOW 
is the keystone of time- and labor-saving equipment 
that eliminates a great deal of drudgery and heavy work. 


It's used by all leading manufacturers of Milking 
Machines, Portable Transfer Systems, Dumping Stations, 
Cleaned-In-Place” Cleaning units and Tank Trucks. 


Upon request, any of these manufacturers will gladly send 
you full information about their products whic 
use TRANSFLOW Tubing. 









Why not join the thousands of dairy formers who ore 
steps ond money by using TRANSFLOW 
Tubing? Write fer your FREE copy of ovr new bulletin 
complete information. Address Chamberlain 
Engineering Corp., Akron 9, Ohio. 


saving time 
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COVER PICTURE 
One of the most pleasant loose barns 
we have visited is owned by Al South 
description of this unusual barn in our issue of 
July 25, 1960. This photo, taken by our staff 
pet gm was saved out for cover use be- 
cause its fine composition and the story it 
tells. Hay is carted to the cows on overhead 
run from loft of old conventional barn. If 
hay through the rack, it falls into auto- 
mated silage manger below. Cows are fed in- 
side year around with green feed being fed in 
type conveyor distributes feed in silage manger 
below hay rax. 
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Washington 
Dairygrams 


RUSSIAN NUCLEAR TESTS INCREASE RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT. 
CAUSES U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE TO ASK FOR 
DAILY MILK SAMPLING FOR STRONTIUM 90. 


DAIRY GETTING MORE ATTENTION HERE. SECRETARY FREEMAN 
EXPRESSES CONCERN ABOUT HIGHER SURPLUSES. RUMOR 
PERSISTS THAT SPECIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE DUE. 








CONGRESS ADJOURNS AFTER LONGEST TERM IN 10 YEARS. ALL 
ISSUES ON WHICH ACTION NOT TAKEN STILL ALIVE FOR 
CONSIDERATION NEXT SESSION. 


RELOCATION OF SURPLUS GRAIN FOR CIVIL DEFENSE PURPOSES 
IS TURNED DOWN AS CONGRESS DENIES FUNDS. 


FARMER'S SHARE OF CONSUMER'S FOOD DOLLAR HITS LOW OF 
37 PER CENT. REFLECTS HIGHER MARKETING COSTS DUE 
TO LABOR DEMANDS AND: BUILT-IN SERVICES. 


SELF-HELP LEGISLATION RETURNS TO NEWS HERE AS BROILER 
PRODUCERS FROM FIVE SOUTHERN STATES MEET TO CON- 
SIDER INDUSTRY-WIDE STABILIZATION PROGRAM. 


FARROWING INTENTIONS REPORTED REVEAL THAT THERE WILL BE 
4 PER CENT MORE SOWS FARROWING IN WINTER QUAR- 
TER, DECEMBER-FEBRUARY, THAN LAST YEAR. 














MILK COW NUMBERS STRENGTHENING A BIT. DECLINE LAST YEAR 
IS LOWEST SINCE 1954. 


MANUFACTURING MILK PRODUCTS ARE SHOWING SUBSTANTIAL 
GAINS BECAUSE OF HIGHER PRODUCTION AND DROP IN 
FLUID USE. IN FIRST EIGAT MONTHS THIS YEAR 
CHEESE PRODUCTION IS UP 17 PER CENT AND BUTTER 
6 PER CENT OVER LAST YEAR. NONFAT UP 5 PER CENT. 
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In YOUR next issue! 


HOW 6 MICHIGAN HERDS TOP 600 POUNDS BUT- 
TERFAT ... Be sure to see the first in our 
popular Hoard’s Dairyman Round Table, now in 
its 11th year. You'll get a firsthand report from 
the dairymen themselves on their feeding and 
management. 


NATIONAL SHOW REPORTS ... A direct report 
from the ringside of the National Dairy Cattle 
Congress will include commentaries on four na- 
tional breed shows. 


HAS SPECIALIZATION HURT THE U.S. DAIRY 
cow? ... Some foreign dairy “authorities” and 
governments urge farmers to use dual-purpose 
cattle. According to the author of this article, 
dairymen with special dairy breeding see the 
larger calves and bigger milk checks, 
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AVERAGE SAVINGS AS REPORTED BY MAES USERS 
(MANY SAVED SEVERAL TIMES AS MUCH) 


4. increased Herd Production.... $124 per year 
TOTAL AVERAGE SAVINGS 


(The average Maes user reported that he milked 33 
cows—a savings of $14.75 per cow per year.) 


te Their reports 
example, 8 out of 10 Maes users reported tha 
Maes inflations cut their milking time. Their av 
ine Seeing way Sheet Se eee be oe 5 117 
hours per year. The average his 
time was worth $1.68 per hour. Multiplied by 17 hours, 
this amounts to $196 in labor savings alo ane Ber seas 
Also 8 out of 10 Maes users reported tis treat- 
ment and medication expense was reduced as a result 
of using Maes inflations--2 out of 3 reported livestock 
losses were reduced by using Maes. Also 2 out of 3 
reported increased herd production due to Maes. 


With savings like these it’s no wonder more than 50,000 dairymen have 
switc to Maes since 1959—it’s just good business ! , it’s no 
wonder Maes Inflations are the most-copied inflations ever designed. 
Write for “‘Survey that Rocked the Dairy World’’—and Free Maes Catalog! 


NOW! MAES INFLATIONS FOR ALL MAJOR MILKERS! 


To me autiaty the sky-rocketing national demand for superior quality Maes 
pr roducts, we now announce a complete line of Inflations and Dairy 
pplies ‘for all major milkers. SEE COUPON BELOW! 


MAES INFLATIONS FOR SURGE 
Biack Synthetic Rubber 
Each Total I 
____. NARROW BORE {ERE ats 
___.. MEDIUM BORE [ ey = 
RGE 4 


MAES INFLATIONS 

FOR CHOREBOY, 
HINMAN, CONDE, MARLOW 
Quantity a Total 


Quantity 


Narrow-Bore 
Medium-Bore 
Please {_} Black synthetic rubber 
check [| Brown natural rubber 
choice 
MAES INFLATIONS FOR 
UNIVERSAL, CO-OP 
Quantity Each Total 
—_____. Style U(Medium type) .95 
(Fits most present Universal Shells) 
Style U Narrow-Bore . 
Please (Fits latest Universal Shell only) 
check [} Black synthetic rubber 
choice [} Brown natural rubber 


SES. 
Brown Natural Rubber | 
NARROW BORE , 
____.. MEDIUM BORE . el ae 
___._.. LARGE 8 


MAES INFLATIONS FOR DE LAVAL i 

Quantity Each Total 
___ Style D Narrow-Bore .95 i 

Br Style D Medium-Bore .95 

Please [-] Black Synthetic rubber | 

check UJ Brown Natural rubber 

choice [_] | use a suspended milker | 


QUALITY MILKER SUPPLIES 
(For all milkers) 


MAES INFLATIONS FOR SEARS, 
RITEWAY, PERFECTION, 


RSON, OTHERS. 
— —- Each Total Quantity Each Total 


Style S(Medium type) .95 —___. Pail cover gaskets 60 
Please [} Black synthetic rubber ___ Short air tubes ‘ 
check as Brown natural rubber New heavy duty 
choice [} | use a suspended milker. inflation brush 
Postage on orders less than $10 50 Postage on orders less than $10 50 ____ | 
COLUMN 1 TOTAL $_ COLUMN 2 TOTAL $ 
IMPORTANT! FILL OUT INFORMATION BELOW: | 
Breed No. Units. Make of Milker 


St. (R.R.) 


No. Cows 











We Pay Postage On Orders of $10 Or More—On Orders Less Than $10 Add 50¢. 
Mail to: MAES MILKERS, INC., DEPT. G-101, MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 
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* of Heatd’s Daeiryman for the expression of 
. or onservative destructive or construc- 


radical Hoard s Dairyman aesumes Bo responsi- 








Wants direct payments 


ecent editorial, headed “But 
heaper in the US you 
showing that 


In a 
te! is 
some 
took 21 
ing time in our 
pound of butter 


quoted figures 


it only minutes of Work 
country to buy a 

whereas in all 
places quoted it took much 
more. Sir, figures can do anything, 
you certainly made them per- 


other 


and 


form miracles when you wrote that 
editorial, the point of which is that 
the federal gravy train isn't going 
to solve the situation in the United 
States,” which I quote from your 
punch-line last sentence. 

You know that people buy oleo 
mainly for one reason, that it is 
cheap. In any state where oleo is 
not restricted you can buy from 
two to as much as four pounds of 


oleo for what one pound of butter 
costs. And, in my opinion, that is 
why people are not buying the but- 
ter produced, but have to let their 
Uncle Sam take a huge whack of it. 
Gravy train! What do you call 
the huge support program which 
is being used in dairying right now? 
Doesn’t that mean that the gov- 
ernment is encouraging dairy pro- 
duction and, at the same time, cur- 
tailing consumption of butter? 
When I appeared before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture on 
May 15 I said, in part, “I need 
hardly remind you that every pound 
of butter uses from 10 to 11 quarts 
of milk. So that even from the 
farmer's viewpoint larger consumer- 
use of butter would help. For the 
use of butter affects the entire 








New Kimax® & 


Recent Owens-Illinois technical ad- 


vances bring you a new improved 
glass pipe with extra-smooth bore that 
will improve the performance of stan- 


chion barn and parlor milk systems 


end 


Now, every flange of every 
piece of Kmax glass pipe or fitting is 
as smooth-walled as the rest of the 
pipe reduc ing the chance of milk sol 
ids or of water droplets collecting 





WOOTPFBORNS glass pipe 


keeps milk flowing cleanly, clearly 


With new Krmax Glass pipe, you can 
see milk, detergent and rinse water 
flow cleanly and clearly through 
every inch of your glass milk line. 


Make sure that your new or en- 
larged milking system incorporates 
the last word in pipeline develop- 
ments. Ask for Kimax Tempered 
Glass Pipe, stocked by all of these 
milking system manufacturers: 


KIMAX GLASS PIPE 
AN (I) propuct 


Chore Boy Manufacturing Company 

Cénde Manufacturing Company 

DeLaval Separator Company 

Hauk Milker Manufacturing Company 

Hinman Milking Machine Company 

James Manufacturing Company 

J. C. Marlow Milking Machine Company 

Perfection Manufacturing Company 

Rite-Way Dairy Farm Equipment 
Corporation 

Sta-Rite Products 

Universal Milking Machine Division 


oT aX \8 8 registered trademark of Kimble Glass 
yrpany, Subenmdiary { Owe : 


Owens-ILLIno!Is 


GENERAL OFFICES « TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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dairy industry. When there is a 
surplus of milk it naturally goes 
into butter. 

“ . . In 1960, 47.7 per cent of 
the milk produced was used in 
fluid form, 49 per cent went into 
manufactured products. Of this, al- 
most half went into creamery but- 
ter. The rate for the previous two 
years was about the same. So, I 
say, nothing would help dairy farm- 
ers more than to have the public 
buy more butter.” 

I contend: 

1. That letting butter prices go 
to a supply and demand level and 
using a subsidy to pay the farm- 
ers instead of buying their butter 
would lower the cost of living. 

2. It would let the housewives 
decide the price rather than some 
government official. 

3. It would let everyone have a 
chance to get this nourishing food. 

4. It would be the best blow the 
dairymen could use to hurt their 
worst competitor, oleo. 

5. It would not tax consumers 
twice, first by making them pay a 
higher than market price for but- 
ter and, second, making them fork 
up the taxes to pay for the gov- 
ernment butter. 

6. It would take the government 
out of the butter business. 


New York City A. LOWENFELS 
President, 
Hotel Bar Foods 


Lancaster challenges . . . 


Pennsylvania would like to join 
in the search for the top county in 
number of 500-pound herds and, 
therefore, challenges Ingham Coun- 
ty, Mich. as well as Litchfield 
County, Comn., with our “garden 
spot,” the county of Lancaster. 

Ingham County’s record: 

16 herds over 500 pounds in 1958 
2% herds over 500 pounds in 1959 
22 herds over 500 pounds in 1960 

Litchfield County's record: 
24 herds over 500 pounds in 1958 
2 herds over 500 pounds in 1959 
26 herds over 500 pounds in 1960 

Lancaster County's record: 
17 herds over 500 pounds in 1958 
26 herds over 500 pounds in 1959 
39 herds over 500 pounds in 1960 


Pennsylvania C. B. HOLLINGER 


. . « but Los Angeles has 
53 herds over 500 pounds 


In your August 10 issue is the let- 
ter, “Litchfield County challenges,” 
reporting that 26 herds in Litch- 
field County, Conn., made over 500 
pounds of butterfat during the 1960 
testing year. 

I would like to offer the records 
of the Los Angeles County testing 
association for 1960. 

There were 121 herds completing 
the testing year. Out of the 121 
herds, 53 herds had over 500 pounds 
of butterfat. 

Here are some additional facts 
that may be of interest: 


No. herds Average Pounds Pounds 





Year on test herd size milk buttertat 
1958 89 301 12,816 481.3 
1959 105 249 13,465 492.7 
1960 121 255 13,675 497.7 


27 herds over 500 pounds in 1958 
4 herds over 500 pounds in 1959 
53 herds over 500 pounds in 1960 


California Cartos M. CaRTLIDGE 
Farm Advisor 
Los Angeles County 


The Smith stunt 


Most government programs are 
made for fairly large operators, 
like Mr. Smith, who don’t squawk. 
I know of no more effective way 
to bring those programs before the 
public than the Smith stunt. I ad- 
mire his courage. 


Pennsylvania L. A. Harris 
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Starting next week, you can buy De Laval equipment 
and pay nothing but a small down payment till April 1962 


Circle the date “November 1” on your calen- 
dar. Because starting on that date, De Laval 
makes it easier than ever to buy milking or 
other dairy farm equipment. 

Here’s how easy it is: Contact your De 
Laval dealer. Get the equipment you need. 
Use it right away. Don’t start installment 
payments till next April. All that’s required 
is a modest 10 per cent down. You can take 
up to four years to pay. 


Only De Laval Dealers offer this credit 


plan on all these dependable De Laval prod- 
ucts: Suspended, Pail-Type or Cow-to-Can* 
Milkers...Combine Milker*...Automatic 
Washers... Vacuum Pumps...Milk Transfer 
Units...Water Heaters...Cream Separators. 

The time couldn’t be better to switch to 
pipeline milking. You can have a Combine 
Milker installed immediately after Novem- 
ber 1, make no monthly payments until 
Spring. Bulk cooler, stalls and related pipe- 
line equipment are available on this credit 


plan when you purchase a Combine Milker. 

Contact your De Laval Dealer today. Have 
him reserve the equipment you need for de- 
livery after November 1. The De Laval Sepa- 
rator Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 5724 N. Pul- 
aski, Chicago 46, IIL; 201 E. Millbrae Ave., 
Millbrae, Cal. 


*Registered trademarks of The De Laval Separator Co. 


«-. 10% 
down, up 
to 4 years 
to pay. 








Pumpkin pie and piping milk 
... the easy way 


The boss of the kitchen helped sell the boss of the barn 
on this Pyrex” pipe for his pipeline milker. For years 
she's used Pyrex baking ware to make her pumpkin pies 
Baked in it, s 


hasnt cracked, crazed or chipped 


rved and stored food in it. It's still the same 


seen Pyrex milking pipelines in use. Liked the 

way they worked. Getting the same advantages in his 

milking system as his wife did in the kitchen made sense 
to him 

The Pyrex pipeline he's installed gives him resistance 

to heat and a strong pipe that's simple to clean. He doesn’t 

have to baby it. He cleans it with acid, alkali, iodine, 

chlorine or any of several other recommended cleaners 


and disinfectants 


r 
\ 


The fact that he can see into the piping makes his job 
simpler. He can spot apy trouble with his milk the minute 
it happens. 

Ask your wife what she thinks of Pyrex baking ware. 
Then drop us a line and we'll send you information on 
Pyrex pipeline and what it can do for you. The following 
manufacturers will be glad to furnish their milkers with 
Pyrex pipe: Bou-Matic Milkers, Inc. * Chore Boy Mfg. 
Co. + DeLaval Separator Company * Hinman Milking 
Machine Company + J. C. Marlow. Milking Machine 
Company + James Mfg. Co. + Perfection Manufacturing 
Corporation * Rite-Way Dairy Farm Equipment Cor- 
poration * Universal Milking Machine Division. Or write 
to us directly at 2710 Crystal Street, Corning, New York. 


*) CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 
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More on the 
fresh cow 


During early lactation, grain 
feeding should lead, rather 
than follow, milk production. 


by W. G. Merrill 


vious issue stressed the im- 

portance of getting cows on 
full feed after calving, as soon as 
their appetite would allow it. This 
discussion gives further reasons and 
examples why this is important. 

The following chart was prepared 
by Dr. J. T. Reid of Cornell Uni- 
versity and shows weight changes 
that occurred during early lacta- 
tion in a group of cows on a feed- 
ing experiment. 

The cows were in good condition 
at freshening. After calving, their 
daily roughage ration included about 
40 pounds of corn silage and hay 
free-choice. During summer months, 
pasture was substituted for hay 
and silage. They were fed 10 pounds 

grain during the first 7 to 10 
ys, with a gradual increase. 

This does not represent a rapid 

high rate of feeding after calv- 
for high producing cows. As a 
t, grain feeding followed, rath- 

er than led, milk production. 


yp po yf 


Ts. feeding article in the pre- 


Dey: after colving 


This chart shows that the loss 
of body weight reached a maximum 
within 30 to 75 days after calving. 
The average loss was 150 pounds, 
but some cows lost as much as 400. 

Naturally, the extent of the loss- 
es would depend upon the amount 
of feed consumed during early lac- 
tation, the amount of milk pro- 
duced, and the amount of stored 
body energy that was available. 

The amount of loss in body 
weight that is permitted in early 
lactation determines the amount 
that must be gained during later 
lactation and the dry period. The 
best guide for high producing cows 
is to feed as much during early 
lactation as maximum appetite or 
maximum production permits. This 
will help to meet the high nutrient 
requirements during early lacta- 
tion and reduce the loss of energy 
and weight from the cow’s body. 

Converting feed into milk is more 
efficient than into body tissue. It 
is especially inefficient to change 
feed energy into body fat and then 
back into milk. 

These considerations give support 
to the principle that the amount 
of feed (grain) that is fed should 
be distributed according to the 

(Continued on page 983) 
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Here’s how to help 


prevent imesheming tlare-wp 


treat dry cows 
“an with Pen-FZ 

to CONTROL 

MASTTTIS 


Waiting until mastitis breaks out to start 
control measures is like waiting until it 
rains to fix the roof. 

If you have cows with a history of mas- 
titis when in production, treat them when 
they’re dry to prevent “freshening flare-up.” 

Reducing the possibility of mastitis re- 
currence helps keep udders healthy... 
guards against production loss. 

Pen-FZ treatment of dry cows eliminates 
the problem.of withholding milk from mar- 
ket after treatment. 

To reduce mastitis recurrence in your 
herd, follow this Pen-FZ “dry cow’ treat- 
ment program: 

For average problem — inject Pen-FZ in 
each quarter after last milking. 

For chronic problem — inject Pen-FZ in 
each quarter immediately after last milk- 
ing. Repeat treatment once per week for 
2 weeks. 


Write for FREE Mastitis folder — 
“Prevent Freshening Flare-up.” 


PUT MORE HEALTH INTO LIFE 
BY STARVING GERMS TO DEATH 


nitrofurans 


HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio 
Division of Richardson-Merrell inc. 


“'Two-fisted” approach for superior results 


Antibiotics slow reproduction of mastitis organ- 
isms, but do not kill. The nitrofurans kill germs 
by starvation. 

In Pen-FZ, nitrofurazone, one of the nitrofurans, 
is combined with an antibiotic to achieve effec- 
tiveness unequalled by other mastitis treatments. 
Pen-FZ is better than antibiotics alone . . . better 
because only Pen-FZ contains nitrofurazone. 


Note: Milk from producing cows must be 
withheld from human consumption for 72 
hours following treatment with Pen-FZ. 


Ask for “Pen-eff-zee”’ 


Comes in tube or syringe with money-back guarantee. Guernsey herdsman, San Bernardino, 
Calif., treats a dry cow with Pen-FZ. He uses one Pen-FZ 
treatment in each quarter to help prevent mastitis “fresh- 
ening flare-up” at calving time. 











HIGH LIFETIME 
HEALTH LEVEL 
ESSENTIAL FOR 


TOP PRODUCTION 


From new-born calf through the entire 
productive lifetime of the cow, this 
Coordinated Feed-Health Program builds and maintains 
the good health that results in maximum production 


Does a healthier herd mean higher, 
more uniform milk production? All 
available evidence indicates that it 
certainly does. 

And since men who milk cows 
milk for money, this Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program is important 
to every dairyman because it is easy 
and practical to use and, with good 
herd management, results in getting 
the best production from your cows 
inherent in their breeding. 

triefly, the Coordinated Feed- 
Health Program provides a common- 
sense schedule for using good 





1. Give the fresh cow a good start. 
At calving, feed your cows a 
formula feed which will provide 0.1 
mg. of AUREOMYCIN per pound of 
body weight per day. AUREOMYCIN 
helps keep cows free of disease, 
gives them the extra good health 
and vigor needed for calving. It also 
helps keep cows in fine condition for 
their heaviest production period. 
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4. Keep healthy — From 7 
days to 4 months of age, feed a calf 
starter containing 50 gm. of AUREO- 
MYCIN per ton. This will protect 
them against bacterial diarrhea and 
pneumonia, foot rot, and will reduce 
losses from respiratory infections. 
If flies ate a problem, the applica- 
tion of malathion will keep your 
calves happier and healthier. 





formulated feeds and supplements 
containing AUREOMYCIN,® and the 
vaccines and medications essential 
for preventing and treating diseases. 

AUREOMYCIN controls a wide range 
of diseases and was the first anti- 
biotic accepted by the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration for con- 
tinuous feeding to lactating dairy 
cows. Laboratory tests and farm use 
have shown no residues in milk when 
fed as directed. 

Cyanamid Animal Health prod- 
ucts have long been known for their 
quality and effectiveness. 


2. Protect your new-born calf. 
From new-born to 3 days, the colos- 
trum milk is the calf’s best friend. 
To prevent or treat calf scours or 
pneumonia, the calf should receive 
one AUREOMYCIN OBLET 1 to 3 hours 
after birth. This is good routine 

ractice. The use of a balling gun 
acilitates administration of the 
OBLET as shown in illustration above. 
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5. = mastitis — ee 
gram. Have your veterina’ 

entire milking herd and vaccinate 
against staph mastitis and Staphy- 
lococcus Aureus Toxoid (Slanetz 
Strain). At 4 to 6 months, vaccinate 
for brucellosis and with Lesac® for 
leptospirosis. Use a calf grower 
which will provide 70 mg. of AUREO- 
MYCIN per calf per day. 





Together —AUREOMYCIN in formu- 
lated feeds and Cyanamid Animal 
Health Products can mean a health- 
ier herd and bigger milk checks 
for you. 

Take time to read the brief steps 
in the program. Then discuss it with 
your feed man. Your feed man has a 
free special folder for you which 
explains the program in detail. Ask 
him for it, or write American Cyana- 
mid Company, Agricultural Division, 
Princeton, N. J. @AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company's 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 


3. Building quality herd 


ments. The ty of the cows in 


Iking herd depends on 


It is important to start at the begin- 
ning. From 4 to 45 days of age, use 
a milk replacer with 50 gm. of 
AUREOMYCIN per ton. You prevent 
bacterial diarrhea, increase rate of 
growth, and raise vigorous 


calves. 


” 


6. Feed for top milk production. 
Use a good dairy feed or supplement 
which will provide 0.1 mg. of AUREO- 
MYCIN per pound of body weight per 
day. AUREBOMYCIN — a your 
cows free of visible and invisible dis- 
eases which decrease production. 
Good health lets them produce to the 
full extent of their bred-in ca ty. 
Result: more income per cow 
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The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containin 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of reasearch and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow directions for use. 


eM ANARE ED 
COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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cow’s production curve. This means 
relatively large amounts of grain 
during early lactation with less as 
production drops off. 

This is in contrast to the prac- 
tice of many who provide a fairly 
uniform level of grain feeding from 
beginning to end of lactation, un- 
der-feeding in early lactation, over- 
feeding in late lactation. 

Most of the time, redistributing 
this same amount of grain accord- 
ing to production results in more 
milk from the same amount of 
grain. Although some cows do not 
get enough feed at any time, many 
cows receive enough total feed per 
year, but it is distributed ineffec- 
tively for maximum production. 

The rapid breakdown of body 
fat, in an attempt to meet the 
cow’s high energy requirements, 
sometimes leads to an accumula- 
tion in the body of certain prod- 
ucts called ketones. This metabolic 
disturbance is called ketosis or ace- 
tonemia and, as we would expect, 
is more of a problem with high- 
producing cows. This is another 
reason for not under-feeding high- 
producing cows in early lactation, 

If grain feeding guides are used 
during the first two to three months 
after calving, they should be con- 
sidered as minimum amounts... 
to be increased as long as there 
is a suitable increase in milk pro- 
duction. The following graph will 
help illustrate why this is true: 


Beionenship of 
Gece to generat ree 
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The grain feeding guides indicate 
the amount of grain needed for a 
particular set of conditions, includ- 
ing a given daily milk yield. 

During early lactation the daily 
milk yield should be increasing. If 
a grain feeding guide is rigidly fol- 
lowed during this time the cow 
will be underfed as shown. 

This is why some cows do not 
show any or only a small increase 
in production during early lacta- 
tion. This is also why grain allot- 
ments to cows during early lacta- 
tion should be increased to either 
maximum appetite or maximum 
milk yield, whichever is attained 
first. During early lactation, feed 
input of grain should lead, rather 
than follow, milk output. 





Claypan soils can be 
drained with deep holes 


Deep holes, extending from one 
foot below ground surface down 
throvgh a heavy, impermeable clay- 
pan and into a sandy layer of soil 
below, have proved effective in 
quickly draining the soil above a 
claypan at University of Illinois 
Brownstown Experimental Farm. 

Claypan soils are quite common 
throughout southern Illinois. The 
claypan occurs 20 to 24 inches be- 
low the ground surface and allows 
only a slow drainage of water. 
These soils are farmed with great 
difficulty, especially in wet seasons. 

Some drainage is possible with 
tile lines, but the tile must be 
placed in the claypan and is only 
partially effective in removing wa- 
ter from above the pan because 
of the slow movement of water 
through the clay. 

In testing a new drainage meth- 


od, holes 14 feet deep and 4 inch- 
es in diameter were drilled down 
into the sandy layer below the 
claypan. One of the holes was 
made so as to intercept a tile line. 

Direction of water flow into the 
sandy layer was determined. It 
was also found that some of the 
water “flowed” up the deep hole 
which intercepted the tile line and 
was then carried away. 

These deep holes drained the 
topsoil enough to allow tillage for 
seeding only 10 days after the soil 
was completely saturated from the 
spring thaw. Adjoining fields either 
were disked with much difficulty 
or could not be worked at all be- 
cause of excess moisture. 

The deep holes must be in con- 


tact with a permeable sandy layer 
and this layer should be within 
reach of available soil-boring tools. 

Holes must be protected from 
filling with fine soil material. Five- 
inch tile joints surrounded with 
corncobs and capped with a block 
of treated wood one foot below 
the ground surface have kept out 
fine soil material. 

The sandy soil layer must have 
an outlet for drainage water as 
well. This can be either a tile line 
or the porous layer can empty at 
a nearby slope or deep ditch. 

It is important, too, that the tilth 
of the soil above the claypan be 
improved to allow faster downward 
movement of water. Effects of lime, 
manure, deep-rooted legumes, chis- 
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el treatments, and earthworms on 
these problems are being studied. 

Night crawler earthworms, which 
do not normally occur in these 
soils, were placed in a highly-fer- 
tile alfalfa-Ladino clover sod at the 
Carbondale experiment farm. Fif- 
teen months later large burrows 
were found 30 inches below the 
surface and some burrows extend- 
ed 9 inches into the claypan. Be- 
low the plow layer, this soil is 
strongly acid and very low in or- 
ganic matter. 

Further testing of deep- hole 
drainage and other practices is 
needed to determine the value of 
improved drainage in relation to 
the cost of the treatments. 

—Crops aNp SoILs 








- COMPARE GENUINE 
With The VERY BEST IMITATION 
So Far Produced 


For a great many years, numerous highly 
skilled men have struggled to build a ma- 
chine that would match the Surce kind of 


cow milking . . 


of the genuine SurRcE. 


Just call your Surce Service Dealer and 
tell him that you want to watch 


. we urge you to compare 
the best imitation that these experienced 
engineers have been able to build with the 
milk-getting, udder-protecting performance 


i 
pine 


SU 





tops. 


a genuine Surce bucket ma- 
chine milk your cows in your 
barn FREE ... tell him you 
want to compare your present 
milker with its performance, 
its inside and outside looking- 
glass finish, its adjustable pul- 
sator . . . everything! 


SURGE Bucket Milker with New Vacuum Saver Shells 


> 7 -U: tle), Bi -7 do} Pag «| « B 


Chicago 23, Illinois 


© '%1, Babson Bros. Co. 


And . . . if you choose a new SurRGE 
bucket milker, you can have your choice 
of regular Surce shells or the new 1961 
Vacuum Saver Shells. If you choose 
narrow-bore inflations, you can have 
Surce Cushion Dome or Flat Dome 


All new Surce Bucket Units are $5 
down with up to 24 months to pay. 


Sunce is a Babson Bros. Co. Trademark. 













FARM 
MAA 


USE NEW FIRESTON 





and end tractor tire downtime! 


With Firestone’s FREE NEW TRACTOR TIRE LOANER 
SERVICE you simply don’t lose valuable field time with tire troubles. 
Nor do you have to put up with fuel-eating wheel slippage due to worn 
tires waiting for a slack work period to get tires in for retreads. 


Just call your Firestone Dealer or Store and, regardless of the brand 
of tire you are now using, Firestone will put on a new (that’s right, 
NEW) pair of Firestone rear tractor tires, right in the field if necessary, 
to keep your tractor working while Firestone repairs or retreads your 
old tires. You can use FREE the only tractor tires built with exclusive, 
long wearing Firestone Rubber-XF, Shock-Fortified cord bodies and 
Flex-Fortified sidewalls. No obligation, of course. 


FIRST IN FARM TIRE NEEDS 


Copyright 1961, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Compang 
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RES FREE 
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FARMER APPROVED 


EVERYWHERE IN THE U.S.A. 
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Harold Rolf (right), Red Oak, Iowa, says: “I’m 
sold on everything Firestone—especially their trac- 
tor tire ‘loaner’ service. If I run into trouble 
Corne Dahlquist of J. D. Oil Co. has me going 
fast with a pair of free ‘loaners’!” 
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Founded in 1885 


arm drainage good or bad? 


@ Do drain tiles cause drouths? 


e@ How about floods? 


@ Should we believe “old wives’ tales” about drainage? 
e Are they causing our wells to go dry? 


@ Here is the truth about drain tile. 


land are improved by artificial drain- 
age. We know that good agricultural 
drainage is essential to efficient and economi- 
cal farm operations, to better quality and 
quantity of crop yields, and to programs de- 
signed to improve soil and water conservation. 
But, the drainage of potholes and marshes 
may interfere with the natural habitat for 
ducks and muskrats. Consequently, there is 
a vast difference in the attitudes of the farm- 
er and the hunter toward drainage. 
Because of this mixed emotion about drain- 
age, a variety of stories have been published 
on the subject, not all based on facts, 


Hj tana year millions of acres of wet farm 


Why drain? 


All growing plants need water, but only in 
the proper amount. An excess of ground wa- 
ter will occupy space which should be occu- 
pied by air and will cause the roots to drown. 
Too much water is as harmful to plant growth 
as too little. 

Artificial drainage systems usually consist 
of tile lines buried in the ground and open 
ditches which carry the water from the tile, 
and from the ground surface, to streams and 
rivers which make up the natural drainage. 

Water may be present in the soil in three 
forms: Hygroscopic, capillary, and gravita- 
tional or free. 

Hygroscopic water is held so tightly to the 
soil particles that plants cannot use it. 

Capillary water forms a thin film around 
each soil particle. This film of water carries 
plant nutrients and is available to the plant 
when no gravitational water is present. 

Free water is that which is in excess of 
capillary water and is in the pores between 


The author is a professor of agricultural engineering, 
University of Minnescta. 


by P. W. Manson 


the soil particles. .It is harmful to plant 
growth and will collect as visible water in an 
open hole. 


Removes harmful water . . . 7 


The purpose of farm drainage is to control 
soil moisture by removing the free or gravi- 
tational water in the upper three or four feet 
of the soil as quickly as is economically pos- 
sible. Artificial drainage does not disturb 
the useful (capillary) water so essential to 
plant growth. It only removes the harmful 
gravitational water which inhibits growth. 


Agricultural drainage frequently is blamed 
for a variety of ills, such as depleting ground 
water supplies, causing major floods, and 
causing drouths. These accusations are with- 
out foundation. 

Sometimes it is stated that a mineral soil, 
suitable for farming, can be overdrained. That 
is, useful water is removed by drainage. This 
is not the case. A drainage system removes 
from a mineral soil suited for agriculture on- 
ly water which plants cannot use. 

A completely saturated, heavy loam soil 
may contain the equivalent of about six inches 
of water per foot depth of soil. Of this, only 
1% to 1 inch is free water that can be re- 
moved by drainage. Saying this another way, 
a %-inch rainfall, falling on a heavy soil, 
loaded with capillary water, may cause the 
water table to rise about 1 foot. 


What weather records reveal ... 


The annual precipitation records for St. 
Paul, Minn., covering 122 years, show no cor- 
relation between drainage and precipitation. 
One of the most severe drouths rred be- 
tween 1838 and 1845, long before drainage 
was in use. 

Records from the nation’s oldest weather 


FRIEND OR FOE? That is the position in which 
the tile contractor finds himself because of the 
differing opinions on this important question. 


stations show that wet and dry periods fol- 
low no set pattern. It may be stated that dry 
and wet years tend to run in series, or per- 
iods, but not in cycles. Such series are so 
unpredictable, however, that dry or wet per- 
iods cannot be forecast. 

Precipitation records based on tree ring 
charts dating back over 500 years prove that 
drouths are not new. 

It is estimated that 90 per cent of the pre- 
cipitation that falls on the Mississippi River 
basin comes from maritime winds originating 
over the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic 
Ocean. The other 10 per cent precipitation is 
land derived. (Turn to page 1007) 
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ANNUAL RAINFALL for 122 years shows drainage has little effect on it. 
A severe drouth occurred from 1838 to 1845, long before drainage was in use. 
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GOOD AND BAD WATER. Capillary water forms film around soil particles; 
aids plant growth. Gravitational water between particles inhibits growth. 








BARNYARD MANURE 
HAS VALUE 


A West Virginia agronomist reminds farm- 
ers that barnyard manure is a source of es- 
sential plant nutrients as well as organic mat- 
ter. F. J. Olsen reports that good manure will 
have about 10 pounds of nitrogen, 5 pounds 
of phosphate, and 10 pounds of potash per 
ton. Since nitrogen is usually the most expen- 
sive of the nutrients, the best use of nitrogen 
should be the first consideration. 

Grain crops are the most responsive to 
nitrogen, so corn should be treated with ma- 
nure first. Small grains and grass hay also 
will show a response to manure but, usually, 
this will not be as much as with corn where 
the manure can be mixed with the soil. 

While pasture grasses also respond to ma- 
nure, frequently, livestock will not graze fresh- 
ly-manured areas, This could be an advantage 
where overgrazing is a problem. Olsen states 
that applying manure on established legume 
meadows is a less efficient use of manure be- 
cause the nitrogen value is essentially lost. 

In West Virginia, manure is not recom- 
mended for alfalfa since it has been shown 
that it results in an early loss of stand. This 
is because the nitrogen in the manure stim- 
ulates the encroachment of grasses. 

Always apply manure to crops that will 
yield the highest returns from its use. 


SOIL FUMIGANTS 
STOP OAK WILT 


Tests at the University of Wisconsin show 
that soil fumigants can be used effectively to 
prevent spread of oak wilt from tree to tree. 

The fungus that causes oak wilt often 
spreads from an infected tree to a nearby 
healthy one through underground root grafts 

roots of the two trees that “grow together.” 

Previously, this method of spread has been 
halted by poisoning a band of healthy trees 
around a diseased zone, breaking the link be- 
tween diseased and normal trees, or by dig- 
ging a ditch to break or cut the roots that 
join trees together. 

The new method uses methyl bromide or 


vapam (soil fumigants) to form a chemical 
barrier around infected roots. The toxic gases 
kill short sections of the roots and prevent 


direct contact between the diseased trees. 

Besides killing roots in the fumigated zone, 
the chemicals cause the tree roots to form 
tyloses, abnormal growths which plug up the 
water-transporting vessels of the roots. This 
plugging action stops all solutions from pass- 
ing through the fumigation roots, 


NO EFFECT 
ON MASTITIS 


Feeding soybean oil meal had no apparent 
effect on the rate of mastitis or sterility in 
dairy cattle in Michigan State University tests. 

According to Don Hillman, Michigan dairy 
specialist, there was no difference in the milk 
production, incidence of mastitis, or number 
of services required for conception between 
heifers fed soybean meal and those fed corn 
gluten meal as the source of protein. 

Evidence of mastitis was detected by use 
of the strip cup at each milking, the Cali- 
fornia mastitis test, and microscopic examina- 
tion of milk samples monthly and at each 
occurrence of mastitis. The incidence of mas- 
titis is very low for heifers fed both rations, 
with no apparent difference between ration. 


PROTEIN RATIO 
EFFECTS GROWTH 


Michigan dairy scientists have found that 
the ratio of protein to energy in calf starters 
makes a difference in growth rates. 

In recent tests at Michigan State, calves 
fed a 14 per cent protein ration at a protein- 
energy ratio of 1:47 made the highest daily 
gains. Calves fed 16 and 18 per cent protein 
rations at protein-energy ratios of 1:49 and 
1:51 made smaller average daily gains. 

Within each group of calves on the test, the 
energy was varied by changing the propor- 
tion of corn starch and stabilized tallow. Soy- 
bean oil meal and urea were used to vary the 
amount of protein. 

All of the starter rations contained alfalfa 
hay in 3/16-inch pellets, forming 25 per cent 
of the ration. 





To avoid disease troubles, winter quarters 
for livestock should be dry, clean, and well 
bedded. 
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SODIUM BISULFITE 
PREVENTS TOXIC GASES 


Laboratory tests at the University of Min- 
nesota show that treating oat, alfalfa, and 
corn silage with sodium bisulfite at the rate 
of 10 pounds per ton of silage at the time of silo 
filling prevents the formation of toxic gases. 

There have been numerous cases reported 
where death or severe pulmonary or bronchial 
disorders have resulted from inhaling gases 
from freshly-filled silos. 

Even though the chemical prevented forma- 
tion of the toxic gas, silage fermentation was 
halted only temporarily. In fact, it increased 
rapidly after 3 to 5 days and exceeded by 10 
to 20 per cent the fermentation in untreated 
silage with which it was compared. 

In the tests, treated silage was ensiled in 
laboratory jar “silos” for 12 days. A check 
was made every 12 hours for the presence 
of gases and none were detected in bisulfite- 
treated silages during the ensiling period. 


PREVENT LOSS 
FROM SEDIMENT 


Usually, there is a noticeable increase in the 
amount of sediment in milk during fall and 
winter. The following suggestions from a Ken- 
tucky dairy specialist will help keep sediment 
out of milk: 

1. Clip the cow’s tail, tailhead, udder, belly, 
flank, and hocks in early fall and again in 
midwinter. 

2. Wash udder with damp cloth, sponge, or 
paper ‘“‘cow towel” before each milking. 

3. Make sure your milk cans are in good 
condition and are free of rust and open seams. 
Milk cans should have tight-fitting lids. 

4. Just before milking, rinse milk cans with 
a chlorine solution to remove dirt or dust. 

5. Use an approved strainer which is free 
of rust or dents. 

6. Use good-quality strainer pads which are 
at least 4% inch larger than the strainer. Put 
threaded side of strainer pad down. 

7. Make sure the pad fits properly in the 
strainer to prevent by-pass of milk. Change 
strainer pad with every can of milk. 

8. Avoid bouncing or jarring the strainer 
as this will force sediment through the pad. 





Starting in your next issue... 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL 


The first in this popular series... 


How six Michigan herds 
top 600 pounds butterfat 


DON'T MISS A SINGLE ISSUE! 


®@ Latest feeding recommendations 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN ROUND TABLE ¢ 


@ How A.l. studs select their bulls 


@ Feed handling systems 





Other Round Table features include ... 


@ Winter grazing 
@ Milking techniques 
® Guarding against diseases 


@ How Pennsylvania dairymen put up hey 
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USING CULLING SYSTEM has resulted in 500- 
pound herd average three consecutive years for 
dairyman, Bob Bowen (right). Here he discusses 
lactation curves with the author, Boh Appleman. 


Which cows 
should 


be culled m 


Though no one system will work 
in every herd, this guide provides 
separate standards for cows 

in their first, second, and third 

or later lactations. 


by R. D. Appleman 


The author is extension da’ 
University of California, vis 


Figure 2 


Figure 1 305-day culling guide (using pounds of butterfat) 
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Consider culling these 


HETHER you have a 30-cow or a 300- 
cow dairy herd, the title of this article 
is a question you have to answer over 

and over again. 

In the February 25, 1960 issue of Hoard’s 
Dairyman (page 204) were listed 18 rules for 
determining which cows to cull. One of these 
was, “Is her 305-day m.e. (mature equiva- 
lent) lactation record below average of herd 
mates freshening the same year in season?” 

Answering this question is time consuming. 
You must select the record, determine the an- 
imal’s age, find the m.e. factor, and calculate 
the m.e. lactation record. Few dairymen will 
take the time to go through this process. Al- 
so, many times the age of the animal at 
freshening is unknown. 


For these reasons, Figure 1 was designed 
as a short cut to making culling decisions. 
This culling guide will help you set up sep- 
arate standards for culling cows in their first, 
second, and third or later lactations. In ad- 
dition, Figure 2 gives further standards for 
culling based not only on production, but also 
on other characteristics which may influence 
your decisions. 

How many pounds of butterfat should the 
mature cow produce to remain in the herd? 
In the herd used as an example in Figure 1, 





RETAIN 


CULL 





PRODUCTION HIGH 


AVERAGE Low 





10% above mature 
herd average 


Within 10% of mature 
herd average 


10% or more below 
mature herd average 





2nd. lactation 
cows 


Above mature herd 
average 


Within 20% of mature 
herd average 


20% or more below 
mature herd average 





ist. lactation 
cows 


Above or within 10% 


of mature herd average 


10% to 30% below 
mature herd average 


30% or more below 
mature herd average 





MISCELLANEOUS 
FACTORS 
Expected dry 
period 


3 to 5 months 


6 months or more 





Health and 
injurtes 


Good 


Temporary 


Chronic 





Milking 
qualities 


Fast 


Medium 


Slow 





Disposition 


Quiet 


Not easily 
excitable 


Nervous or 
dull 





Type, particularly 


udder conformation 








Highly desirable 


Sound 





Undesirable 








the average mature cow is producing about 
525 pounds of butterfat. 

Let us assume that Mr. Dairyman decided 
to cull at the 425-pound level. He then would 
consider culling all the cows in columns A, 
B, C, and D. Second-laetation cows would be 
culled at the 375-pound level, and first-lacta- 
tion cows would have to produce at least 340 
pounds of butterfat to stay in the herd. 

In Figure 1, the number beside the cow’s 
name indicates the lactation number. A circle 
around the name indicates the latest record, 
probably the one completed within the past 
few months. 

For example, while Rae is listed three times 
on the page, only her third and latest record 
(Column B), indicating about 360 pounds of 
butterfat is encircled. Since all of her rec- 
ords, including the latest, are to the left of 
the culling line, she most certainly should be 
culled. The same is true for Ida, Anne, Gerl, 
and Jill. 

Several cows have marginal records. Moe 
and Beth are just completing their first rec- 
ord, which falls to the left of the culling line. 
Mr. Dairyman will have to decide if other fac- 
tors (given in Figure 2) outweigh the low 
production record before culling these cows. 
He should consider, also, whether the cows 
have had a fair chance to demonstrate their 
potential milk-producing ability. 

Kate, Vera, Sara, and Cary are also poten- 
tial culls because one or more of their recent 
records appears to the left of the culling line. 
Such things as good milking qualities and ud- 
der conformation may influence Mr. Dairy- 
man to keep them in the herd. 


Before you cull... 


Certainly factors other than low production 
must be considered before cows are either re- 
tained or culled. Mr. Dairyman should con- 
sider culling marginal cows if: 

@ Their next dry period is expected to be 
over five months. (Only outstanding cows 
should be retained if their dry period is ex- 
pected to be over three months. If possible, 
each cow should calve every 12 months.) 

@ They are in poor health or have been in- 
jured. (Chronic mastitic cows seldom recover 
fully and probably should be culled.) 

@ They are slow or hard milkers, upset- 
ting milking schedule. 


@ Mean dispositions, (Turn to page 1017) 
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How to handle 


TONS of bedding and manure 


There still is room for improve- 





ment. Manure pits and 


lagoons look promising. Do : 
EDDING is perhaps the least adaptable farms. The most efficient operations handle 


not underestimate how much to complete mechanical handling of all bedding with less than half the labor input 
bed ding you handle. the materiais handled on a dairy farm. of the least efficient group. 
Mechanical spreading of bedding in most It should be noted that the “most efficient” 


stanchion barns is impractical. Furthermore, and “least efficient” data are not from ex- 
the tonnage involved is not appreciated. The ceptional cases. In individual cases this labor 
beg R. W. Kleis table shown on bottom of opposite page, how- input was greatly reduced from the figures 
. . ever, illustrates the size and nature of the labeled “most efficient.” These exceptionally 
bedding handling job on 315 Michigan farms. efficient operations were loose-housing sys- 
These figures show that in typical farm tems where bedding was loaded, moved, and 
operations between two and three hours of distributed mechanically. This requires that 

The author is head of the agricultural engineer- labor are required in handling each ton of the bedding not be in baled form. 
mG Copertmem. University of lussncsusete. bedding. These data further illustrate the There are several things which can be done 
wide range of labor requirements on various to save time and effort. Bedding, in large or 
small quantities, should be stored close to or 
over the stable. Shavings, sawdust, or other 
fine materials can be stored in hopper bins 
(filled with an elevator) for gravity filling of 

carts below. 

For stanchion systems, baled or chopped 
straw should be stored close by. Baled straw, 
like baled hay, requires several manual han- 
dlings, even in the most mechanized systems. 
In addition, the bales must be broKen up and 
the slices shaken out for effective use as 
bedding. If straw is to be used, there are ad- 
vantages to chopping it. 

In loose-housing systems, it is practical to 
store bedding either above the loafing area 
or in an enclosure at one side or at the rear 
of the building. If stored above, it can be 
loaded by gravity (except for bales) into a 
spreader or an unloading wagon for general 
distribution. Some additional hand spreading 
may be necessary. Shavings or sawdust also 
can be delivered and stored in a bin at ground 
level in the loafing area. 

If possible, the bin should be located for 





PTO SPREADER has many advantages. Even with three to four feet of snow during the win- 
ter, it is still possible to pile manure with a live power take-off. The high revolutions per filling from the dooryard side and have doors 
minute at the beater make it possible to do a better job of spreading manure that is tough. on the inside large enough for removal of 


bedding with a tractor scoop which should be 
used directly for general distribution. 

That old silo which is now too small, too 
poor, or in the wrong place for silage storage 
may make an ideal bedding bin. Filled with 
an elevator or blower and unloaded with a 
bottom conveyor, it may make an efficient 
system for sawdust, shavings, or other loose 
bedding. A roof on the silo is necessary. 


Remove manure mechanically .. . 


Manure represents the greatest tonnage of 
materials handled on dairy farms. Fortunate- 
ly, it is mechanized quite easily, although on 
many farms, it is only semi-mechanized. 

In many stanchion barns, manure is loaded 
from the gutter into a wheelbarrow, monorail 
carriers, or spreaders driven through the 
stable. This eliminates manual removal from 
the barn but still requires that every pound 
of manure be lifted and loaded with fork or 
shovel. 

On the other hand, manure handling on 
dairy farms has reached a higher degree of 
mechanization than other materials. This is 
due to the large tonnage involved, the unde- 





“he oa ‘ — ; eaives sirable nature of the operation, and the adapt- 
. ty to mechanization. The scale of the ma- 
BEDDING DISTRIBUTION, especially in a stanchion barn, remains the | table me- abit 
chanical handling methods. Bedding " newb be stored close to or over the bo . Shavings, nure handling operation on 183 Michigan 
sawdust, or any other fine materials can be stored in hopper bins for gravity filling of carts. dairy farms and the effects of well-planned 
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LIQUID MANURE HANDLING works well in milking parlor where 
large volume of water is used to wash udders and flush the walkways. 


and effectively-used mechanization are 
shown in the following table: 


Man hours per ton required for manure 





Least Most 
Operation Average efficient mechar:ized 


Removal from stable 0.31 0.57 0.00 
Moving to pile 0.04 0.34 0.00 
Leading into spreader 0.06 0.47 0.00 

TOTAL 0.41 1.38 0.00 
8-hr. days per 1,000 tons 56.1 17.3 0.00 


The data under the “most mechanized” 
heading show no labor involved. This is 
when automatic gutter cleaners are used 
in stanchion barns and discharge directly 
into a spreader. The data obviously do 
not include time involved in scraping and 
sweeping, nor in leveling spreader load. 

Another factor to keep in mind is that 
eliminating labor is a real saving only if 
the labor saved is put to productive use. 

In nearly all stanchion barns, manure 
mechanization is highly practicak It costs, 
but it pays! Many types and makes of 
mechanical cleaners have been developed 
and are available. Most of them provide 
for elevation for discharge into the spread- 
er. This feature eliminates a separate 
loading operation and should be incorpor- 
ated into any mechanical system. With 
modern tractors and spreaders, there are 
very few days in the year when manure 
cannot be spread. 

Box stalls and calf pens are mechanized 
less easily, but manual effort can be min- 
imized by running the gutter cleaner 
through or past them and covering it 
with removable plates. Manure is then 
scraped into the opened gutter for rela- 
tively easy removal. 

Because of the size of manure removal 
and milking operations, many double-line 
stanchion barns are arranged so that cows 
face out. Equipment development in recent 
years, however, has made it quite easy to 
mechanize the operations when the cows 
face toward a center feed aisle. This does 
not complicate the use of new equipment 
for manure removal and milk handling, but 
does provide for mechanization of feeding. 

In loose housing, the feeding area and 
paved lot have to be scraped clean fre- 
quently, while the loafing area is cleaned 
less often. Both of these operations can be 
done with power equipment at little added 
expense, since, on most farms, tractor, 
spreader, and front-end loader are stand- 
ard items. Perhaps the only “extra” in- 
vestment needed for complete mechan- 
ization of manure handling for loose hous- 
ing is a scraper-blade attachment for the 








loader. This blade can be used for plowing 
snow and leveling silage in horizontal 
silos, as well. 

Saving liquids and drainage is a prob- 
lem in a manure handling system, espe- 
cially when associated with the flushing 
of the milking parlor area. One solution 
is the use of a liquid pit or sump and a 
tank for hauling and spreading. 

Capacity of the pit is determined by the 
volume of manure and flushing water. 
The liquid mixture is pumped from the pit 
to a tank (closed) on a truck or trailer. 
Numerous pumps are available which are 
satisfactory for this use. Agitation is 
needed for mixing in the pit prior to and 
during pumping. This may be provided 
either mechanically or by means of a by- 
pass on the pumps. 

Removal and spreading is either by a 
pump or gravity. With a pump, the mix- 
ture is “sprayed” from large nozzles on 
a distribution boom. The more popular, 
simpler, and, perhaps, equally satisfactory 
system is with a gravity flow through a 
large-size boom with large orifices or a 
single deflector or fan-type distributor. 
One problem with the latter system is 
how to provide agitation. Most users do 
not provide it, but in “heavy” mixtures 
it may be necessary. A mechanical agita- 
tor can be connected to the PTO. There 
is also some study about putting liquid 
manure through irrigation systems. 


New “lagoon” system .. . 


Newer and less established for handling 
manure is the lagoon system. Manure is 
handled and conveyed as a fluid mixture 
with water and discharged into a large 
open lagoon in which evaporation and de- 
composition takes place. 

This system has merit, particularly from 
the handling standpoint, but largely ig- 
nores the worth of manure preservation 
and application to crop production. There 
are numerous lagoon systems being used 
successfully. They are particularly adapted 
to substantial livestock enterprises with 
small acreages. However, there is much 
design and operation detail still unknown 
about this system. Before considering 
this type, check with your local ordinances 
and health department regulations. 

Either of these liquid handling systems 
provide automatically for continuous flow 
and mechanical handling. 

In materials handling, the fork and the 
shovel may well be the most costly im- 
plements you use. THE END 


Man hours per ton required in handling bedding operations 





Operation 


Chopped Loose 
straw bedding 





Unloading from vehicle 

Distribution in storage 

Removal from storage 

Moving to stable 

Distribution in stable 
Total 

8-hour days. per 100 tons 


0.26 0.37 
0.10 0.12 
0.61 0.91 
0.21 0.18 
0.92 1.50 
2.10 





MANURE LAGOONS are effective in both winter and summer seasons. 
Bacterial action breaks down the manure with practically no bad odors. 


MANURE SCOOP on tractor makes easy work out of 
cleaning loafing barn. The addition of a scraper blade 
will provide complete manure handling mechanization. 


GUTTER CLEANERS are becoming standard equip- 
ment. The spreader is driven under outside elevator. 
Manure from 50 cows can be moved in a few minutes. 
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Artificial breeding 


can make 
the difference 


by 9. 9. Nesbitt 


ing barn is in the foreground 











4‘s-year-old daughter, 
Janet. After teaching vo-ag for several years, 
his dream of dairy farming finally came true. 





NESBITT’S HERD eating corn silage from one of his portable silage bunks. Loaf- 
milking parlor roof can be seen on the right. The 
old :two-stary barn is now being used for curing and storing hay on mow drier. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


This North Carolina dairyman tells us how it has helped INCREASE his 
herd average 9,000 pounds milk, 266 pounds fat in 10 years. 


artificial breeding came to our area. To 

own a high-producing herd had always 
been my ambition and this chance to breed 
our cows to top-proven bulls was too good to 
pass up. The wisdom of this choice has been 
proved by the constantly increasing produc- 
tion of the first, second, and third generations 
of artificially-sired daughters in our herd. 

Located near the edge of the Great Smoky 
Mountains in Haywood County, North Caro- 
lina, our 186-acre farm is about 2,400 feet 
above sea level and surrounded by mile-high 
peaks and crossed by clear mountain streams. 
This has been a farming community since be- 
fore the American Revolution and descendants 
of some of its early settlers still live there. 

The tillable land is limited, yet very fertile. 
Many of our hillside pastures are too steep 
for tractors, but they furnish grazing in the 
summer months. All of our corn crop goes 
into corn silage, which is our principal rough- 
age. Our hay acreage is limited. The ever- 
expanding development of industries and tour- 
ist attractions have forced many farmers to 
seek other areas where more land is available, 
but as natives of the region with a deep love 
for its beauties and a patient tolerance for its 
limitations, we intend to remain on our moun- 
tain farm as long as we can. 

In 1947, two years after my re- 
turn from the Air Force in World 
War II, we started dairying. I had 
taught vocational agriculture for 
several years, but had wanted to 
get into farming for myself. So, 
with our 1-year-old son, we moved 
to our farm and started in the business with 
a mixed grade herd of 20 cows. This was a 
modest step toward our goal of an all-regis- 
tered Holstein herd. 

When the Haywood Cooperative Breeding 
Association (affiliate of American Breeders’ 
Service then located at nearby Asheville, N.C.) 
was organized in 1948, we began using their 
service. Since our first artificially-sired heif- 
ers were dropped, we have not had a bull. 

Our first two registered Holsteins were pur- 
chased in 1950. They proved to be good brood 
cows and 28 of their artificially-sired female 
offspring are in our present herd; 13 are 
milking and there are 15 more to freshen. 

Then, in 1957, the development we had been 


Is WAS like an answer from heaven when 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER, result of first and second 
of artificial breeding. In 1960, dam, 
milk, 587 fat; daughter produced 12,710 pounds milk, 466 pounds fat. 


waiting for happened — frozen semen. Up un- 
til this time we had no selection of sires to 
use on the herd, but simply used the Holstein 
bulls across the board as our inseminating 
technician had them available. 

Our present milking herd is made up of 
daughters of 14 different proved sires, all se- 
lected by the stud for their ability to trans- 
mit both high production and desirable type 
characteristics. 

Although we had been breeding primarily 
for production, we received an extra bonus 
when we had our herd classified for the first 
time in. 1960. Our artificially-sired daughters 
had an average score of 81.3 per cent. 

Since this was our first classification and, 
in many cases of first-lactation heifers, we 
cannot say, at this time, just how classifying 
will help us. However, we expect that it will 
help us in picking out those cows that are 
best able to produce at a high rate over a 
long period of years. 


Frozen semen for selective breeding . . . 


Since the advent of frozen semen, we have 
been able to do some selective breeding. We 
have a choice of over 70 proved Holstein sires; 
think what this means to the small dairymen. 
Here is a chance to select from among the 
very best sires of the breed to mate to our 
cows, and at only a fraction of the cost of 
keeping a herd sire. 

Our first crop of daughters from these 
selected bulls is now ready for breeding. 
Twelve are by the Excellent, Gold Medal sire, 
Ideal Burke Elsie Leader. It is quite a chal- 
lenge to choose a sire that will improve on 
heifers like these. 

The proved sires we have used were select- 
ed in the field on the basis of their proved 
ability to sire the right kind of high-pro- 
ducing daughters. I have tried to devote my 
time and energy to giving the resulting daugh- 
ters the opportunity to express the inheritance 
they have received. 

The ability to produce is one of the most 
important characteristics we have been able 
to improve with artificial breeding. Our herd 
average has more than doubled in the past 
10 years. Of course, our ability to feed, milk, 
and manage our cows also has improved dur- 
ing this period of time. But, we are firmly 
convinced that we never could have gotten a 
15,000-pound herd average out of the cows 
with which we started. 


Perhaps the most out- (Turn to page 998) 
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left, produced 15, pounds 
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Plan your milk house 
... for the f 


Have you considered location, future 


size needed, layout, drainage, ventilation, 
and insulation? Here are some money-saving ideas. 


by D. W. Bates 


OST new milk houses are built to ac- 
commodate bulk tanks. If you are not 
now on bulk pickup but are building a 
new milk house, it certainly should be planned 
so that a bulk tank can be fitted into it easily. 
Make careful plans before construction is 
begun. Be sure to talk with your local milk 
inspector and get his suggestions. It is much 
easier and cheaper to construct the building 
to comply with regulations than to have to 
change it later. 


Location important... 


Place the building so that a heavy truck 
can get sufficiently close to connect a 10-foot- 
long hose to the tank outlet. Make sure the 
driveway is of a quality that will allow the 
tank truck to get to the milk house regard- 
less of the weather. Consider also a location 
which will enable you to care for the milk 
with the least amount of walking. 

A building site at the side of a stall barn 
usually is preferable to one at the end. This 
will not interfere with future expansion. An- 
other point to consider is a location that will 
be suitable for use with a milking parlor. 
While not too many stall barns now have 
milking parlors, there is a trend in that di- 
rection and it is a point worth remembering. 

For barns housing 30 cows or less, it is 
desirable to locate the milk house at the side 
near the end where future expansion may be 
planned. Don’t locate the milk house across 
the end with the thought in mind that fu- 
ture expansion will be made by building an 
L. The addition of an L results only in un- 
necessary expense and inconvenience com- 
pared with lengthening an existing barn. 

With loose housing, the location of the 


The author is an extension agricultural engineer at 
the University of Minnesota 


milk house is governed in part by the type 
of milking parlor used. Again, keep in mind 
accessibility and convenience. 


Plan space... 


Consider first the location of the bulk tank. 
This must be placed so that there is ade- 
quate clearance around it for cleaning. A 
minimum of 24 inches is desirable at the 
sides and rear end, with 36 inches at the out- 
let end. The size and shape of the bulk tank 
should, therefore, be considered carefully in 
determining the dimensions of the milk house. 


If the milk is to be carried into the milk 
house, the tank should be placed so that one 
of the straining holes, opposite the outlet 
end of the tank, is as near the stable or 
milking parlor door as possible. The outlet 
end of the tank should face tne hose port 
through which milk hose passes to truck. 

Equipment to be located against the walls, 
where it is most convenient, includes a two- 
compartment sink with a drain-board, racks 
for storing equipment, and a cupboard in 
which to store filter discs, detergents, and 
sanitizers. Also located against the wall may 
be the water heater and the condensing unit 
for the bulk tank. 


Provide floor drains ... 


Two floor drains are commonly used, one 
at the side near the outlet end of the tank 
and one under the sink. Do not locate a drain 
so that any part of it will be under the tank. 
Never locate a drain in the middie of the 
floor as this may make it impossible to in- 
stall a bulk tank so that part of it does not 
come over the drain. 

In many instances, particularly when the 
bulk tank has not been (Turn to page 1019) 


EASY ACCESS, as well as adequate size, is important. pe gag attention 


to elevation and grade. A well-drained roadbed with a 


base is necessary. 














DOUBLE DOOR, 5 feet wide, contains an inch 
of insulation. Hose port and electric outlet for 
pump on tank truck are located on wall at right. 


SMALL GAS HEATER is thermostatically con- 
trolled; supplements heat given off by bulk tank. 
Milk house has cavity masonry wall. The cost of 
fuel for heating is approximately $15 a season. 














FARMERS pictured above are the 
executive committee of Federated 
Dairy Cooperatives in the Chicago 
market. They negotiated a price 
increase on behalf of 20 





co-ops 


Better prices from b 


Yes, they are possible. But your 
cooperative cannot bargain 

from weakness. It must be strong. 
Here is the strength it needs. 


EFORE me, as I write, is a letter from 
) 1 Midwest dairyman. He has a growl 


about the price of milk and takes his 


dairy cooperative to task for not “demand- 
ing a gher price 

I can't blame him for being dissatisfied with 
he price he quoted. Since he did not name 
his cooperative, I do not know whether it is 
doing all it can. Or whether it is strong 


enough to “demand” anything 

But we have been hearing a lot about co- 
operatives and “bargaining power” in farm 
marketing recently. What is it? How much 
power is there in bargaining? What hope is 
there for us in developing this power? 

Let's take a good look at what a coopera- 
tive can do to improve prices to dairy farm- 
ers. Certainly we can’t plow with a bicycle. 
We need more power. And, if you are going 
to move dairy prices, you bargaining 
power, plenty of it 
farmers, implies that prices 
through some control over 

In truth, control of sup- 
ply is their only source of market power. 
Unfortunately, most farmers, when selling 
alone, lack bargaining power because, as indi- 
viduals, their production is too small to ma- 
terially affect the total supply 

On the other hand, many buyers of farm 
products are large enough to exercise a de- 
gree of monopoly power to control price. Par- 
ticularly, this may be true in isolated mar- 
kets or in markets where two or more buy- 
ers may act together to establish price 

Many years ago, to gain market power, 
dairy farmers formed bargaining cooperatives 
which allowed them to act together as a bar- 


need 


Bargaining, for 
can be increased 
the market supply 
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AGREEMENT is signed between dealer-leader, 
Fred Nonnamaker (left) and Avery Vose of co- 


operative group. Farmers are estimated to gain 
$14 million over the federal order price in 1961. 


gaining unit. The first bargaining coopera- 
tives were formed around individual plants 
and markets. To strengthen their bargaining, 
these cooperatives took steps to control the 
milk supply 

Most of them attempted to sign up all the 
dairy farmers on a market. Some coopera- 
tives signed contracts with their members to 
give the cooperative ownership of the milk. 
Others took an additional step by buying or 
building plants to handle the surplus milk. 
Still others began bottling operations. 

A major step forward was the use of clas- 
sified pricing. The purpose was to stabilize 
the market for dairymen and increase their 
dairy income. Market stability was achieved 
by divorcing the bottled milk price from the 
seasonal surplus price. This helped keep the 
low surplus price from depressing the bot- 
tled milk price. It also permitted farmers to 
stay on the market the year around rather 
than being bumped when supplies were heavy. 

Classified pricing increases farm income be- 
cause sales of fluid milk are relatively stable 
in spite of price changes. On the other hand, 
the surplus milk prices cannot rise above the 
going manufacturing milk price. So, a fluctu- 
ating bottled milk price generally is not in 
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DEALERS in the bargaining session 
faced a united cooperative group 
that was well equipped with the 
processing facilities to handle any 
necessary diversion of milk supply. 


> 


argaining power? 


the best interest of dairy farmers. In other 
words, establish a good price for bottled milk 
. and then maintain it. 

During the 1930's, chaotic marketing con- 
ditions in many markets caused a breakdown 
in the classified price plan of cooperatives. 
To combat this, cooperatives requested and 
received federal milk marketing orders for 
their markets. These orders, through a clas- 
sified pricing plan, force all dealers selling in 
a market to pay like prices for milk going 
into same use. Some states have state milk 
control laws which perform similar functions. 

In recent years major changes in market- 
ing and handling have taken place, greatly 
altering the environment in which coopera- 
tives must operate. Paper packaged milk and 
improved transportation have allowed dealers 
to expand their distribution areas up to sev- 
eral hundred miles. Bulk milk pickup has 
greatly expanded milk procurement areas. A 
marked decline in milk dealer numbers has 
left fewer but larger dealers, each distribut- 
ing in a wider area. 

These changes have had multiple effects on 
milk marketing. The walls of once isolated 
markets have broken down and allow milk to 
move more freely. Large distributors are sell- 
ing milk in several markets represented by 
different cooperatives. To insure that market 
prices do not get out of line, much beyond 
transportation costs, these distributors are 
able to juggle milk supplies. 

On the procurement side, where milk sup- 
plies were once local, many markets, if need 
be, could be supplied directly from dairymen 
in the Lake states. 


Some strong — some “coattailers” . . . 


Among markets, bargaining cooperatives 
formed to protect dairymen vary greatly in 
size, facilities owned, functions performed, 
and effectiveness. Some cooperatives have con- 
tinued to grow, and to maintain or strength- 
en their bargaining position. In other mar- 
kets, dairy cooperatives are so small or poor- 
ly operated as to be nearly ineffective. Their 
policy is usually one of riding the coattails of 
the more successful cooperatives on a “me, 
too” basis. Some markets, of course, have no 
dairy cooperatives at all. 

The economic forces that determine farm- 
er-pay prices are much more involved than 
they appear to be on the surface. Basically, 
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your blend prices are determined 
by three factors: 

1. The Class I or bottled milk 
price. 

2. The surplus or manufacturing 
milk price. 

3. The proportion of milk going 
into each use. 


Chicago plus transportation . . . 


Except for the west coast, Class 
I prices are based essentially upon 
Chicago Class I prices. Unless se- 
vere trade barriers exist, local 
Class I prices approximate the Chi- 
cago Class I price plus transporta- 
tion costs to that market. This is 
true, except for Wisconsin and a 
few other limited areas where prices 
may range lower. 

To illustrate the general pattern, 
Ohio. Class I prices approximate 
the Chicago Class I price plus trans- 
portation to Ohio markets. This 
price structure, however, may be 
modified as Ohio handlers may 
pay somewhat higher Class I prices 
because of the inconvenience and 
uncertainty of bringing outside milk 
into the market. If milk supplies 
are abundant, they may also pay 
lower prices, 

Surrounding each major milk 
market are numerous smaller mar- 
kets. Dealers in these markets, if 
not regulated by a state or feder- 
al order, often do not use a classi- 
fied price plan. Their prices are 
based upon, and competitive with, 
the nearby major market blend 
price. Generally, these dealers have 
a higher Class I utilization than 
the major markets. When this con- 
dition exists, local dealers are pay- 
ing less for bottled milk than ma- 
jor market dealers. 

Faced with this type of market 
and price-making structure, what 
can bargaining cooperatives do to 
strengthen prices paid to farmers? 

To be effective, a bargaining 
cooperative must operate from a 
position of strength. Only then can 
it perform the price-raising func- 
tion. How can it achieve “strength”? 

@ The cooperative must repre- 
sent all, or nearly all, the pro- 
ducers on the market. 

@ Where the market is large 
enough, it should have control of 
the milk supply. 

@ If feasible, full supply con- 
tracts should be obtained from 
dealers with the cooperative han- 
dling the surplus. Depending on 
the market size, the surplus may, 
or may not, be handled through 
cooperative-owned facilities. 

@ To strengthen its control, the 
cooperative may direct the farm- 
to-plant hauling and write the pro- 
ducer checks as well. 

Controlling these functions fa- 
cilitates both dealer and producer 
recognition of the cooperative as 
the producer marketing agent. 

Since Chicago Class I prices tend 
to set the general price level for 











many Midwest markets, the first 
step for Midwest cooperatives 
should be to help strengthen the 
Chicago Class I price. 

For the last two years, a fed- 
eration of cooperatives supplying 
the Chicago market was able to 
get substantial Class I premiums 
above federal order prices for their 
milk. This premium for 1961 is est- 
imated to amount to about $14 mil- 
lion. It was accomplished through 
the collective bargaining process. 
Once Chicago Class I prices are 
raised, other markets have a legit- 
imate argument for raising their 
Class I prices. 

Cooperatives in a similar area 
may be able to strengthen their 
bargaining positions by federating 
to bargain for Class I prices. This 
does not mean that all coopera- 
tives and handlers need to get to- 
gether around one table. Rather, 
the cooperatives’ attempt would be 
to set up a legitimate Ciass I 
price alignment for an area as a 
basis for bargaining. 

Participants could support each 
other by bargaining for prices which 
would not undermine the price 
structure. Such bargaining would 
counterbalance the market power 
of large regional and local han- 
dlers who may play one market 
against the other. 


What dealers want... 


Dealers do not tend to be as 
concerned with absolute price lev- 
els as they are with relative price 
levels. Dealers are primarily in- 
terested in seeing that their com- 
petitors pay the same price for 
raw milk as they do. Within rea- 
son, higher Class I prices can be 
passed along to consumers with- 
out too much buyer resistance. 

One way for cooperatives to 
raise producer blend prices, of 
course, is to limit producer entry 
to a market. Market blend prices 
depend partially upon the size of 
the surplus. Most markets already 
have enough milk. If a cooperative 
has full supply contracts with lo- 
cal dealers, it could consider lim- 
iting membership to their group. 
This practice is not uncommon 
among operating cooperatives, 

Another “must,” if bargaining 
cooperatives are to be effective, is 
protection of the classified price 
structure. Recent federal order 
hearings established that in some 
areas nearby handlers often bought 
“unpriced” milk from independent 
producers at the cooperatives’ mar- 
ket blend price. Because of their 
higher utilization, these handlers 
did not pay as much for bottled 
milk as did handlers buying through 
the cooperative. Obviously, with 
such price erosion, the whole price 
structure is in jeopardy. 

According to the hearing record, 
the major reason why several In- 
diana cooperatives recently asked 
for federal orders was to protect 
their markets against the compe- 
tition of “unpriced” milk. It ap- 
pears inevitable that where class- 
priced milk competes, to any great 
degree, with “unpriced” milk dairy- 
men will continue to seek protec- 
tion under a federal order. 

Surplus milk handling is a ma- 
jor market function for larger bar- 
gaining cooperatives. They do it 
both to increase their bargaining 
strength, and because they often 
can perform this function more ef- 
ficiently than can individual plants, 
One further way to achieve both 
these ends may be consolidation of 
cooperatives among markets. 

Cooperative consolidation could 
provide operational efficiencies and 
market outlets that each coopera- 
tive acting alone would not have. 
Larger plants, processing large vol- 
umes of surplus milk, can do so 
at a lower cost. These savings can 
be passed back to farmers in high- 








the sign of progress 


Dairy farmers who display the familiar red and black 
STARLINE sign are earning more income with less work 
and time than ever before. How? Because with STAR- 
LINE PLANNED AUTOMATION, they have substituted 
modern equipment and methods for slow manual labor. 

Without increasing their labor force, these dairymen 
are handling larger herds for greater yearly profits. 
Barn Cleaners, Auger Feeders and Silo Unloaders. They 
also gain by using the up-to-date methods provided 
FREE as part of the complete STARLINE Planning Service. 

To find out how much you can increase YOUR dairy 
profits with STARLINE PLANNED AUTOMATION, talk 
to the dealer who displays the STARLINE sign. 
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JAMESWAY 
PIPELINE 
MILKER 


MILKS, WASHES, GUARDS HERD HEALTH 


Permanently mounted Magic Master 
Electric Pulsators operate up to 6 
milkers each, are not affected by heat 
or humidity. Differential regulator 
milking protects cows, prevents creep- 
ing teat cups. Uniform pulsation helps 
maintain normal milk let-down. “Bul- 
lets” of water shot through line for 
cleaning, reduce hot water and de- 
tergent costs. Available for pipeline 
milking or bucket milking. 


Jamesway dealerships now available in some areas. Write for information. 


Easy to own with 
Jamesway's “Pay-As- 
You-Profit” program 


FIRST IN POWER CHoRING® 


Jamesway:. 


A OVIBION OF ROCKWOOO POULTRY + FOR DAIRY + FOR LIVESTOCK 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. + Lake Mills, Wis. + Artesia, Calif. * Preston, Ontario, Canada 
Amersfoort, Holland + Bilbao, Spain M141 


Free information on 
Pipeline Milkers; write 
James Mfg. Co., Fort 
Atkinson, Wis., Dept. 
HD-101-C. 
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ELIMINATES A MAJOR CAUSE 








Informed dairymen prevent mastitis 
with a “complete” program of control 
Now u can scratch from the list of 
causes one serious contributing factor 
the injiatior 
Mastitis begins with an injury! Crown 
Small! Bore Inflations” prevent injury. 
Teats are massaged with care no 
lap, no pound. No pulling of teat Smoll Bore or 
into liner t te injurv. Soft glove Regular to fit 
ike fit oll major milkers.” 
" 
e Also for 
168U 16¢ 6su .. | f 22 
: Boy Boy 
, 2 eee eee ee eee eee co ree eee oe tte 
Write today for free > CROWN DAIRY SUPPLY COMPANY :; 
mastitis prevention * 3213 W. College Ave., Waukesha, Wisconsin < 
* Piccse send me more information on the Crown small bere “one-piece” — 
folder. 2 nflenon tor mastitis control . 
Meme 4 ne. ” : 
> addres red ye RECS". 
City — SSS OEE : 
Mabe of Machne Member of Usites — — : 
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er surplus milk prices ... and 
blend prices, too. 

A major bargaining level is the 
threat to keep milk from the mar- 
ket. But most dairymen will not 
support a milk strike. That is, a 
strike where farmers keep their 
milk at home. One Midwest co- 
operative recently took a poll 
among its members and found that 
only one in four dairy farmers 
would back a strike threat. 

Thus, if cooperatives are to use 
the strike threat as a bargaining 
tool, they must have available sur- 
plus disposal facilities to handle 
the milk supply. To this point, 
A. L. McWilliams, manager of the 
Chicago Pure Milk Association, 
stated last spring, “In our price 
negotiations with Chicago milk 
dealers . . . our ability to handle 
milk in our plants, in the event it 
should be necessary, in my opin- 
ion, is the most effective means 
yet derived for insuring dairymen 
a strong bargaining position.” 


Limitations in bargaining .. . 


There are some real: limitations, 
however, as to what can be done 
by bargaining. The Class I price 
pattern for many markets is es- 
sentially the Chicago price plus 
freight. Any market that gets 
much out of line with this price 
pattern is asking for oytside milk 
to come in. 

Bargaining cooperatives must al- 
so keep in mind that milk prices 
can get too high. Fluid milk con- 
sumption is pretty much limited 
by the size of the population. Any 
production encouraged in excess of 
fluid needs, including adequate re- 
serves, will only water down the 


blend price. 
In bargaining, there also are 
some legal limitations beyond 


which cooperatives may find them- 
selves faced with antitrust action. 
The right of a cooperative to mo- 
nopolize, apparently, is only the 
right to handle, to refuse to sell 
the product it markets, and to 


| withhold product from market. 


Even the legality of a coopera- 
tive federation to bargain collec- 
tively has not really been tested 
in the courts. To be safe, cooper- 
atives wishing to federate may 
want to seek clearance from the 
Department of Justice. THE END 


Cow writing 








CARRYING HER NAME, this 9- 
year-old Guefhsey cow will no long- 
er be confused in the records of 


milkers, feeders, and caretakers. 
She is a member of the Carroll 
Green herd, Deland, Fla. 

Writing names on cows with this 
cattle dye does not hurt the cows 
and it is safe and easy to apply. It 
will last 2% months and supplies 
positive identification. 

The Florida dairyman reports that 


| while neck chain numbers work well, 
| they are hard to see in a moving 


herd or at dusk, while “cow writ- 
ing” can be easily spotted. 

The dye is mixed with a small 
amount of peroxide and the infor- 
mation can be put on the cows 
free-hand or by using standard let- 
ters or numbers. A gallon of dye 
will do a lot of cow writing, pro- 


| viding you don’t try to do it on 


the run. —Hap Huston 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Registered trademark 
announced by A.D.A. 


For the first time, the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association has a reg- 
istered trademark symbolizing the 
goodness of milk and milk products. 
It is designed to provide stand- 
ardized identification in all phases 
of the A.D.A. program. 

Many months of careful prepara- 
tion went into the final design. 
The new trademark is made up of 
three parts. The background is the 
sun and suggests that dairy prod- 
ucts are basic and come from na- 
ture itself. The sun says warmth 
and friendliness, emphasizing that 
dairy farmers are good neighbors. 

The stylized classic figure of a 
woman suggests the antiquity of 








american 
dairy 
association 














the dairy industry, part of man’s 
life all through the ages. The fe- 
male figure has consumer appeal 
inviting homemakers to become in- 
volved in the association's mater- 
ials and ads. 

The drop of milk, which also 
forms a pitcher, suggests all dairy 
products but puts emphasis on milk. 

The three elements put together 
suggest that the American Dairy 
Association is a friendly, reliable 
organization that speaks for the 
best nature has to offer, the high- 
ly important top-quality dairy foods. 

Since the trademark -is_regis- 


tered, it may not be altered, must 
always carry the signature, and its 
use is controlled by A.D.A. 











HEALS FAST! 


Has 23% More Soothing 
Lanolin Than Brand “B” 


BAG BALM Heals Fast! Impar- 
tial Laboratory tests show Bag Balm 
has 23% more soothing Lanolin than 
Brand “B”, 21% more than Brand 
“C”"! Great for injuries, chapping, 
windburn, sunburn; beneficial for 
massage of caked 8 ds right, 
stays on longer. DISCOURAGES 
FACE FLIES, absolutely safe. At 
Dealers’. 
FREE COW BOOK: “Care & 

Feeding of Dairy Cattle”. Write: 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 


Lyndonville 48, Vermont 
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A.D.A. adopts 
1962 budget of 
$6,750,000 


AIRY farmers will have a 
D strong and effective voice 

in the market places of 
America during 1962, and this voice 
will be more carefully trained and 
will reach more of the right peo- 
ple at the right time with the 
right message.” 

This is the way M. J. Framber- 
ger, general manager of the Amer- 
ican Dairy Association, summed up 
the 1962 program proposals which 
the organization’s board of direc- 
tors adopted in Louisville, Ky. 

Framberger outlined a total pro- 
posed budget of $6,750,000 which 
the board adopted as the 1962 plan. 
Over three-fourths of this total, 
77.1 per cent ($5,206,000), is allo- 
cated for the promotional depart- 
ment activities, including consumer 
advertising, 
home economics 
service, trade 
publicity, Ameri- 
can Dairy Prin- 
cess, and pro- 
gram merchan- 
dising. The asso- 
ciation maintains 
a staff of mer- 
chandising ex- 
perts who work 
>" personally with 

‘ dairies and food 
a oe ** outlets to extend 
the total promotional effort. 

Market research wil] take 2.6 
per cent of the budget, or $176,000, 
for seven major projects to investi- 
gate the dairy products market. 
Also included is the world-wide 
market development work of Dai- 
ry Society International. The Amer- 
ican Dairy Association provides 
20,000 for D.S.I. work, represent- 
ing the dairy farmers’ share of 
the operating costs of this program. 

Product improvement and nutri- 
tion research will receive 6.6 per 
cent of the budget in 1962, or 
$444,000. This includes providing 
the producer share of the national 
program budget of the National 
Dairy Council as well as direct 
support of approximately 21 re- 
search projects at various univer- 
sities and colleges. 

The public relations program for 
1962 will operate under a $300,000 
budget, representing 45 per cent 
of the total. This will cover film 
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“This always was my favorite dish 


until your mother started fixing it.” | 


production and distribution, and a 
complete program of dairy industry 
support for the national physical 
fitness movement. 

Costs of maintaining and increas- 
ing dairy farmer membership in the 
association are set at $270,000, or 
4 per cent of the total. This covers 
expenses involved in reporting the 
organization’s activities to mem- 
bers, and also helps to maintain 
a staff of regional membership di- 
rectors who work with the various 
state member units to develop more 
support from dairy farmers. 

Administration and general office 
expenses account for 2.7 per cent 
of the budget, or $184,000. The as- 
sociation’s annual meeting and 
meetings of directors and various 
committees will cost $70,000, or 1 


per cent of the budget. There is 
also a $100,000 unallocated-fund, 
representing 1.5 per cent of the 
budget, which the association's ex- 
ecutive committee, working with 
management, may appropriate to 
support special area projects. 

“All of our effort,” Framberger 
said, “is strictly positive. We have 
a much clearer picture of the job 
we have to do as a result of our 
market research. We're going to 
do more research to learn how we 
might get .the job done faster but, 
in the meantime, we are not going 
to waste any effort in negative 
thinking or negative approaches 
to dairy industry problems. 

“We have the world’s finest food 
products to sell, and that is exact- 
ly what we are doing and will do 


995 


even better in the year ahead. We 
hope the entire dairy industry will 
join with us in being positive, in 
holding our heads high, and telling 
our dairy foods story as it should 
be told.” 





Guide for exporters 


The most comprehensive and de- 
tailed guide ever prepared for U.S. 
cattle exporters is now available. 
Prepared under the able direction 
of Fred M. Lege III of the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, the 61- 
page publication may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. The 
cost per copy is 40 cents. 
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MUELLER Direct-Expansion Bulk Tanks cool more 
milk per kilowatt-hour than any ice-bank tank! 


Ice-bank type bulk milk tanks must make ice before they can 
cool milk. Doesn’t it make more sense to cool the milk directly? 
Most dairy farmers think so and now prefer the direct-expan- 
sion methed of cooling (used in all MUELLER tanks) by 
more than 2 to 1! 

Furthermore, this type of cooling has been almost universally 
adopted by modern dairy plants because many universities 
have proven time and again that direct-expansion is the most 
economical way to cool milk in a storage tank. 

No temperature leaks 

But make sure you choose a MUELLER direct-expansion 
cooler . . . because only MUELLER gives you “Continuous 
Insulation.” There’s no metal-to-metal contact between inner 
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ATMOSPHERIC 
(Model “M") 


liner and outer jacket. This makes a MUELLER cooler prac- 
tically “temperature-tight” ! In 90° temperatures, repeated tests 
showed that milk temperature inside a MUELLER cooler rose 
only 3°, over a 24-hour period—with power completely shut off. 
MUELLER lasts longer 
MUELLER tanks not only cool cheaper but they last longer. 
There’s no water to cause corrosion, no water pipes to rust 
and clog, no water pump to break down. 
Put a MUELLER money-maker in your milkhouse and 
watch it lower your electric bill. and pay off in bigger milk 
profits. Visit your local MUBLLER dealer or write to Paul 
Mueller Co., Springfield, Mo., for complete infcrmation. 


There’s a MUELLER cooler to fit every 
herd, every milkhouse . . . sizes from 
100 gallons through 2,000 gallons. 
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ECONOMY MODEL 
(Model “R") 
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THE WELL-FILLED STOMACH 


ET’S assume you have taken your wife to a 
“ good restaurant for an evening meal. Hang 


the price, you've ordered the best, eaten it, 
and are just now finishing the rich dessert. 
Your stomach is well-filled; you are content. 


waitress returns to your table and 
offers you a second meal for the same price. 
Would you buy it? No? How about half price? 
Well, then, how much would you pay for the 
s-cond meal? 

This may sound like ridiculous “supposin’” 
but it iilustrates very accurately the farm 
problem which has been with us for the past 
10 years and which was with us throughout 
the 1920's and the 1930's. For 40 years, ex- 
cept for wartime periods, the “second help- 
ing” or surplus has vainly sought a profitable 
home. Not finding it, prices plummeted and, 
with it, the entire price structure of Ameri- 
can agriculture. For, as night follows day, 
the surplus sets the market price 

Economists call this phenomenon the in- 
elasticity of demand. In other words, once 
our appetite is satisfied, we won't consume 
very much more even though there is a large 
drop in price. 

In this simple economic truth we find the 
true cause of widely fluctuating prices from 
wartime to peacetime. Only through under- 
standing it can a logical and defensible solu- 
tion evolve. 


Then the 


PRESS UNDERSTANDING GROWS 
Tire GH 


antifarm sentiment still seems to 
prevail in metropolitan newspapers and 
agazines, there is evidence that improve- 
ment is taking place. We have previously re- 
ported on the fair treatment given by such 
publications as U.S. News and World Report 
and the Saturday Evening Post. 
Now, in a recent editorial, the esteemed 
New York Times commented on farm legis- 


lation and concluded, “An agricultural pro- 
duction sensibly planned to meet the nation’s 
requirements is the cornerstone of sound 
farm policy.” 

How this is to be done, of course, still is 


question. We 
farmers them- 


an open and highly debatable 
would like to see it done by 
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selves through their cooperative marketing 
organizations. Perhaps there may be other 


ways in which it could be done with the same 
desired ends and without undesirable by- 
p) oducts. Important, however, is that people 
recognize the need. This the New York Times 
has done. We hope other newspapers will ac- 
cord agriculture with the same thoughtful, 
constructive commentary. 


THINGS TO FORGET 


F YOU would increase your happiness and 
prolong your life, forget your neighbor’s 
fault. Forget all the slander you ever heard. 
Forget the temptations. Forget the faultfind- 
ing and give a little thought to the cause 
which provoked it. Forget the peculiarities of 
your friends, and only remember the good 
points which make you fond of them. Forget 
all personal quarrels or histories you may 
have heard by accident and which, if repeat- 
ed, would seem a thousand times worse than 
they are. Obliterate everything disagreeable 
from yesterday. Write upon today’s clean 

sheet those things lovely and lovable. 
— Centennial Post-Scripts 





BA 76 years ago... 


A good dairy cow is always a strong 
eater and drinker. But dairymen should 
always remember that there is a great 
difference in the way the feed goes. 

A cow of dairy blood and performance 
eats largely in order that she may turn 
out large quantities of butter or cheese. 
Another eats less, it may be, but turns 
her food mainly into flesh. 

With a thoroughly good cow to manu- 
facture it, we can always afford to put 
in feed and take out butter. That is 
what a good dairyman is here for. 
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FARM EQUIPMENT PRICES 


VERY farmer who has purchased or is now 

considering purchase of a major piece of 
farm equipment knows the cost story. An en- 
lightening commentary on this problem is 
provided by Willis G. Scholl, newly elected 
president of the Farm Equipment Institute. 
In an address in Chicago recently he said: 

“What about farm equipment prices of the 
future? We all know that our customers — 
like any other group of good businessmen — 
would like to buy for less. 

“And, all of us, as builders of farm equip- 
ment, wish just as fervently as our customers 
that our prices could be lowered. We wish, 
too, that they could go up and down with the 
price of farm commodities — as some peo- 
ple have inferred they should. Nothing would 
simplify our selling problems more. 

“But the facts are otherwise. Let’s look at 
some of them as reflected in wholesale price 
indexes, using 1947 to 1949 as a base of 100. 

“In the first year, 1947, farm products 
stood at an even 100 compared to the basic 
materials of our industry at 89.7. 

“Three years later, in 1950, the figures 
were: Farm products 97.5, and our basic ma- 
terials 113. And, incidentally, the next year 
with Korea, the price of farm products shot 
up to 113.4 on the index. 

“By 1955, the situation was far different. 
In that year the farm index had dropped to 
89.6; basic materials had climbed to 140.6. 

“And from there on out, as every manu- 
facturer knows, the spread has become con- 
sistently greater. In April of 1961 our basic 
materials stood at 170.9, wholesale farm prices 
at 88.1. 

“And if you want strong testimony as to 
our combined efforts to hold the price line 
on behalf of our customers as well as our- 
selves, our wholesale price index (figured in 
the same way with 1947-49 as 100) stood, 
last April, at 148.6, compared to basic ma- 
terials at 170.9. 

“At the same time, labor costs had moved 
up to 183.2 for our industry as a whole.” 

This report will not reduce 1 cent the sell- 
ing price of the piece of equipment you plan 
to buy. But, obviously, the price would be a 
lot higher if it had kept pace with the cost 
of labor and basic materials. 





DEMOCRACY’S STRENGTH 


AS WE debate the farm issues of this day, 
it is interesting to go back to the found- 
ing of this republic and review the debates on 


land policy between Hamilton and Jefferson. 

Hamilton and his followers, in search of 
funds for an empty treasury, wanted to sell 
the public lands to the best financial advan- 
tage of the federal government. They were 


not much concerned with the form of social 
structure that would result. If sale in large 
units to speculative subdividers or to those 
who might eventually create manorial estates 
would yield more revenue to ithe treasury, 
there was no prejudice against this. 

Jefferson, with a different philosophy, want- 
ed easy access to the lands, small units, and 
a nation of farmers who personally worked 
their own lands. 

Some 75 years later Lincoln, through his 
sponsoring of the Homestead Act, in 1862, 
further strengthened the philosophy of land 


policy which was directed to individual owner- 


ship and property rights of operating farmers. 

Then about 60 years later, Governor Frank 
Lowden of Illinois, a presidential aspirant in 
1920 and again in 1928, enunciated a rededi- 
cation to the philosophy of Jefferson and 
Lincoln. 

We doubt that Jefferson, Lincoln, and Low- 
den were primarily concerned about farm in- 
come as they discussed land policy. Their 
concern was even more important than this. 
They, obviously, saw in land ownership and 
property rights of farmers the creation of a 
strong, stable, responsible backbone in this 
noble experiment in self-government. They 
were not so much concerned with partisanship 
as they were with the survival of this exper- 
iment in freedom. 

For agriculture to be the strong, self-reli- 
ant backbone of this free nation it must be 
capable of maintaining itself in a healthy eco- 
nomic state. This was a major concern of 
Lowden’s 35 years ago and, were Jefferson 
and Lincoln alive today, would be a matter of 
primary concern to them. It should be of 


great concern to all statesmen of our time. 

Why should we be thinking of this issue 
now? Certainly land ownership and property 
rights are not in jeopardy. There is concern 
among many, however, that farm policy deci- 
sions may be eroding our basic farm philoso- 
phy. This is a major point at issue among 
farm groups. We would point out, too, that 
another development can be equally, if not 
more, corrosive. We refer to the loss of in- 
dividual decision-making authority of farmers 
through the growth of so-called vertical in- 
tegration in some segments of agriculture. 

It is extremely strange to us that some of 
the people who sincerely decry farmers’ use 
of marketing orders are perfectly willing and 
anxious to promote the loss of freedom and 
decision-making authority to elements of in- 
dustry. This seems not to concern them in 
the least. We wonder how Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, and Lowden would have reacted to their 
counsel. From the record, we know Lowden 
would emphatically and vigorously reject it. 
We believe Jefferson and Lincoln would, too. 
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Freon gas 


What does the gas for refriger- 
ation systems cost? Is it possible 
to buy it and service our own sys- 
tem? Where can I obtain a book- 
let telling how to service our own 
refrigeration system? 

Can you tell me where I can 
purchase a new condenser, one that 
is made so that both ends can be 
taken off for cleaning? What would 
it cost? 

We have a 5-horsepower com- 
pressor. When the Freon is not 
completely clear (gray), after it 
comes from the condenser, does it 
mean the condenser is not cooling 
properly, or does it mean the gas 
is low? 


California G.D. 


Freon gas retails for approxi- 
mately $2 per pound and can be 





What the country needs is 
dirtier fingernails and clean- 
er minds. —Will Rogers 











purchased in cylinders of 20 pounds 
from refrigeration supply houses. 

You might obtain a booklet on 
servicing your refrigeration system 
by writing to the manufacturer of 
the unit. Request a serviceman’s 
manual. There may be some charge 
for this. Check with manufacturer 
regarding aew condenser. 

The gray color of the Freon may 
be the result of oil entering the 
system over a period of time. This 
is of no particular concern. If the 
system is low on Freon, bubbling 
of the gas will be evident. We as- 
sume there is a sight glass be- 
tween the receiver and the expan- 
sion valve through which you can 
observe the gas. 

—D. W. BaTEs 
University of Minnesota 





Insulate well housing 


Our pump and well head are at 
ground level, protected by a con- 
crete block housing. Even with ad- 


ditional insulation (straw cover- 
ing), it freezes in cold weather. 

Since we have some bricks on 
hand, we plan to build a brick 
veneer, leaving a 2-inch air space 
between brick and block. For max- 
imum insulation, should this air 
space be sealed or should it be 
filed with sawdust? If condensa- 
tion from the blocks causes damp- 
ness in the sawdust, I would judge 
alr space to be better than saw- 
dust. Should the sawdust be tamped 
or filled untamped? 

Michigan GB. 


Prior to building the brick veneer, 
paint the exterior of the present 
concrete block housing with asphalt 
paint. Then build the brick veneer 
as you suggest. However, leave a 
four-inch space between the veneer 
and the housing. Fill this space 
with a commercial mineral insula- 
tion. Do not use sawdust as this 
will tend to settle. The air space 
you mention would be of compar- 
atively little value. 

I assume that some provision 
will be made for access into the 
block housing for purposes of serv- 
icing the pump. 

—D. W. BaTEs 
University of Minnesota 


Hours of use 
determine oil change 


Why do some engine oils stay 
clean and bright while others look 
so dirty after only a few hours of 
use? 

lowa E.T.B. 


This is a situation of compar- 
ing non-detergent and detergent 
oils. The detergent-type oils are 
designed to hold dirt particles in 
suspension so that the dirt is re- 
moved when the oil is drained. 
This type of oil looks “dirty.” 

The non-déetergent oils allow dirt 
particles to settle out so the oil 
looks “clean.” 

However, the decision on when 
to change oil should be based on 
hours of use rather than on ap- 
pearance. 

—MELVIN E. LONG 
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“We're cutting a pretty wide swath, aren’t 
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MASTER MIX 
RESEARCH 
PAYS OFF 
AGAIN! 


2 NEW CALF FEEDS 




















NEW, IMPROVED 
CALF STARTER PROVIDES... 


earlier weaning to all-dry feed; 
better palatability; faster rumen 
development; savings in feeding 
time and labor. 


NEW, IMPROVED 
CALFLAC OFFERS... 


more feed efficiency—takes 
28% less feed; better disease 
control—more antibiotics; better 
utilization by calf—over 90% 
milk solids and fats; easier mix- 
ing—stays mixed. 


Master Mix Research makes two great feeds better than ever. 
New, improved Calflac now contains more protein, more milk 
solids and fats, more Vitamin A and more antibiotic per pound. 
Result: greater-feed efficiency. New, improved Calf Starter now 
contains more protein and less fibre; the special Calf Starter 
pellet with milk promotes faster growth and better feed con- 
version; crimped grains provide better palatability and faster 
rumen development. Master Mix Research pays off again... 
and the proof is in your profits! 


SEE YOUR MASTER MIX DEALER TODAY! 


Central Soya 


McMillen Feed Division 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
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Artificial breeding can make the difference 


(Centinved from pege 990) 


standing improvement in type has 


been in udders, which are tucked 
up to the body with good, strong 
attachments both in front and rear. 
The heifers now coming into our 


herd are the sort that a dairyman 
is delighted to have. 

Our secret in determining a good 
bull from a picture and a pedigree 
is a comparison of the quality of 
the daughters with the dams both 
in type and production 

Although without a doubt longev- 
ity can be inherited, I believe care 


and management of the cows are 
just as important. There are prob- 
ably more cows that go out of 


high-producing dairy herds because 
of udder difficulties than for any 
other reason. With sires that can 
transmit strongly-attached udders, 
certainly the daughters can be ex- 
pected to remain in the herd for 


a longer time. To me, longevity 
is a matter of constitutional vigor, 
or the ability to “take it.” 


It has not been our experience 
that certain cows will respond bet- 
ter to some bulls than to others. 
As an example, we have four cows 
in our herd that are all from the 
same dam but from four different 
sires. Only one of the four was 
below herd average last year, and 
she produced 507 pounds of fat 
from three quarters in 298 days. 

Neither through feeding or man- 
agement do I feel that we have 
caught up with the inherited abil- 
ity of our cows to produce. 

As production goes up, test usu- 
ally comes down. Therefore, we 
have to pay attention to our low- 
testing cows and try to get them 


bred to sires that have proved 
they can raise butterfat. Our last 
year’s average was 3.6 per cent, 
and we hope some of our oncoming 
heifers are going to increase this. 

I have never paid much atten- 
tion to picking cows that are bet- 
ter roughage burners. My big prob- 
lem has not been in getting cows 
to eat but to provide them with 
enough good-quality roughage on 
my small acreage. However, I have 
noticed that my good milkers do 
have good appetites 

I am sure that you cannot “burn 
out a good cow” in two or three 
years by pushing the feed to her. 
I have heard of cows coming in 
and making one or two, possibly 
three, good records and then never 
making a good record again, but 
believe that such experiences are 
the result of disease or injury to 
the cow, or to poor management. 
For example, too short a dry pe- 
riod — breeding back too soon 
after freshening might cause burn- 
ing out. 

Our feeding limit for grain is 18 
pounds per day to our highest pro- 
ducing cows. I suppose if we fed 


them more, they would produce 
more for a time, but we are in- 
terested primarily in getting rea- 


sonably high production throughout 
the entire lactation period rather 
than a high peak at the beginning. 
Our cows are holding up very well 
through this kind of management. 

Although I am somewhat limited 
on the number of cows I can keep, 
I hope to build my herd to 40 
cows. Many things could happen 
to my production, but I hope to 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


show some increase for the next 
several years. Along with the clas- 
sification program, I hope, also, 
to further improve on type. 

To meet my goal, the most im- 
portant thing I probably could do 
would be to increase summer pro- 
duction. My pastures are hilly and 
rough and I do not have enough 
silage to feed through the summer 
months. However, I am working 
on the pastures to improve them 
and have leased some land on 
which I plan to grow more corn 
for silage. 


Selecting the sire . . . 


When it comes to type, we are 
particularly interested in udders; 
also consider size, legs, and rumps. 

In considering size, we try to 
mate a cow that is short-legged or 
small to a bull that has shown he 
is siring large, angular daughters 
Consideration is also given to col- 
or. We try not to concentrate on 
too much black or too much white. 
Sires are selected that are not 
closely related to the animal to 
be bred. 

Ours is a real family enterprise. 
The nucleus of our farm was an 
inheritance from the parents of 
my wife, Emily. Our sons, Joe, 14, 
and Jack, 10, are both very much 
interested in dairying, and both 
have registered heifers for their 
4-H club projects. 

Joe showed the junior champion 
in the district junior dairy show 
at Asheville for the past two years 
and is also a junior member of 
the national Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation. 

Our daughter, Janet, 4%, al- 
though a little young for active 
dairying is already on friendly 
terms with our cows. THE END 
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Veterinarian-approved for these uses: 


Artificial insemination Open Scrapes 
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PURINA RESEARCH 
makes Purina feeding cost you less 
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Cliff Perdew 


. . . top hand dairyman at Purina’s Research Farm for 34 years 


Clifford R. “Cliff” Perdew came to the Purina Research 
Farm, June 8, 1927 (when he was twenty-three years 
old), shortly after graduating from Missouri Univer- 
sity College of Agriculture. 


Cliff says, “At that time there were four dairy calves 
on test. We got busy fixing up the old Dairy Unit, 
which we used till a year ago, and bought eighteen 
or twenty head of local Holstein cows, none milking. 


Later, we went to Wisconsin and bought a carload of 
better quality grade Holsteins. That’s the way we 
started, adding grade Guernseys in 1934. 


How dry cow feeding program began 
“Our dry cow feeding program sort of started by acci- 
dent. We had a cull cow we were going to ship but 
decided to fatten her up first. Then we noticed she 
was springing and figured we would keep her until she 











COWS ON COMPLETE RATION are fed from self-feeder. This feeding method, which is 
nearing practical use, will save labor, allow for handling many more cows in small space. 





LIFETIME MILK PRODUCTION RECORDS OF OVER 100,000 
POUNDS were scored by each of the 34 Purina Farm cows in the pic- 
ture held by C. R. Perdew, Manager of the Purina Farm Dairy Herd. 





freshened. That old cow did so well we immediately 
began experiments on dry cow feeding and heifer grow- 
ing rations. Eventually our experiments led to the 
marketing of Purina D & F Chow and our entire Purina 
Heifer Growing and Dry Cow Feeding Program. 
Purina heifers freshen early—give lots of milk 
“At the Purina Farm we freshen heifers at 22-24 
months against 28-30 months at the average dairy. 


The way we grow heifers, they come closer to produc- 
ing at the top of their bred-in ability with their first 
calf ... reach their peak sooner and stay there longer. 
Where an average heifer might produce 70% of her 
top production during her first freshening, our heifers 
would come closer to 80%. While our bigger, growthier 
heifers often reach their peak in a couple of years, 
average heifers may take five or six years.” 













A PURINA FARM VISITOR makes friends with a youngster at 
Purina’s Calf Unit. Here calves are started on Purina Nursing 
Chow and Calf Startena on the fourth day. No more milk is fed. 


Purina Calf Chows developed early 
Since the early 1890's college research men were inter- 
ested in developing feeds to raise calves cheaper— 
using less whole milk. Purina scientists, building on 
their work, developed Purina Calf Chow Meal in 1915. 
Twenty-one years later Purina Calf Startena—a dry 
complete feed—was developed. This product was a 
time-saver and milk-saver which more nearly met the 
calf’s nutritional needs. It was followed in 1952 by 
Purina Nursing Chow, which is truly “milk plus.” It 
replaces all milk after three days, and is extra forti- 
fied to protect calf health. 
Low mortality—bigger calves at 4 months 

The success of the Purina Calf Feeding Program is 
clearly written in the Purina Research Farm records. 
Of 2207 calves born—all raised on Purina calf starting 
programs—less than one per cent have failed to grow 
to maturity. At four months calves grown on Purina 
Nursing Chow and Calf Startena are far bigger and 
growthier than the average. Note these weight com- 
parisons at four months: 

Average weight Purina average weight 


Jersey 176 Ibs. 200 Ibs. 
Guernsey 177 lbs. 225 Ibs. 
Holstein 260 Ibs. 320 'bs. 


Artificial breeding used at Purina Research Farm 
“‘We’ve used artificial breeding since 1939 and now 
use frozen semen from registered, proved Silver and 
Gold Medal sires. We didn’t buy a single replacement 
heifer from 1927 until August, 1957, when we began to 
add purebred heifers from high producing herds for 
the Danforth Farm Youth Center project. 

“‘We now milk 115 cows. Although our research in- 
terferes with production . . . and emphasis is on 
research, not records . . . the herd produces better 
than twice the milk and butterfat record of the orig- 
inal herd,”’ says Perdew. 

34 Purina cows produced 100,000+ Ibs. milk in lifetime 
“The record of our 34 old cows, each of which produced 
over 100,000 pounds of milk, is a good recommenda- 
tion for the way we grow and handle dairy cattle from 
the calf and heifer period, during lactation and as dry 
cows. Greatest single producer was cow number 907. 
She produced 180,377 pounds of milk in 11 lactations. 
Number 1116 actually produced 12 calves—the first 
ten of them heifers—and gave 146,576 pounds of milk 
in 11 lactations. But for a fall on the ice, she might still 
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HEIFER GROWING DEMONSTRATIONS like this one are 
held across the country. They prove the benefits of Purina’s 
Calf Growing Program. Ask your Purina Dealer for facts on rais- 
ing calves Purina’s Way. 


be with us! These records look pretty good when you 
consider the average life of a cow is 51% years!” 

High efficiency rations developed 
“After years of formulating rations to please the eyes 
of dairymen—bulky, coarse rations of pleasing appear- 
ance—the cows convinced us this type of ration did not 
make the most milk. 
“Our present high-efficiency rations include ingredi- 
ents with highest milk-making energy; more corn or 
milo, less beet pulp, bran and oats. 
“Complete feeding is just around the corner. Our original 
work on complete feeding of cows began in the ’30’s. 
It’s now being adjusted, is near the point of practical 
use. This ‘Built-in-Roughage’™™ feeding method saves 
labor through self feeding... allows for handling of 
more cows on less ground.” 
Cliff said, ‘“‘We’re pioneering today, 
just as we were in 1927. We will keep 
on testing new ideas, new methods 
and new rations in the interest of 
making dairying more profitable.” 





Some — ere = advancements in dairying which were 
pioneered at the Purina Research Farm: 

A feeding program for heifers and dry cows. 

A dry feeding program for starting baby calves. 
Work on the effect of bulk in the dairy ration on 
butterfat percentage. 

Development of high-efficiency milking rations. 
Development of complete dairy rations. 














PURINA FARM HEIFERS, above, develop fast... freshen at 22-24 
months and give lots of milk in their first lactation. 













You can help prevent and contro! mastitis by using 
Purina Disinfectant solution as a flank and udder 
wash before milking cows 


Purina Dairy 
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Purina i-O Dairy is especially made for hand- 
washing and sanitizing milking machines, uten- 
sils, bulk milk tanks and other equipment. 


Health Aids 


tested at the Purina Research Farm 


Working with the Farm herd, Purina Research has 
developed a complete line of dairy disinfectants, clean- 
ers, and insecticides to fight profit-robbing diseases 
and parasites. Purina Health Aids, used as suggested 
on this page, help protect you from disease losses. 


Disinfect stalls, equipment—use Purina Disinfectant 
Spray walls, gates, and equipment with Purina Disin- 
fectant solution after washing with C & S Powder. 
It’s harmless to skin when used properly . . . won't cor- 
rode equipment. Purina Disinfectant is widely used as 
a flank and udder wash and as a teat cup rinse to help 


prevent the spread of mastitis. 


Purina i-O Dairy sanitizes utensils, milking machines 
You can wash and sanitize your milking machines, 
utensils, and bulk tank with Purina i-O Dairy—an 
iodine-type detergent, sanitizer, and milkstone re- 
mover. It’s also an effective flank and udder wash 


before milking, and a good teat cup rinse. 


TRY PURINA'S DAIRY FEEDING PROGRAM 
~—developed at our own Dairy Unit in 34 years of testing. 
Feed right—just as Purina recommends. Keep records 


to prove to yourself that feeding Purina returns much 
more than the little extra it may cost. 





The Purina Dairy Feeding Program 
is simple, easy to follow 
Chew How to Feed 
Nursing Chow Give calf Nursing Chow on 4th day and 
and continue for one month. Feed Calf 
Startena free-choice from the 3rd day 
through 4 months. Start hay feeding at 
2 months of age. 


Heifers need 1 gallon daily of D & F Chow 
plus good hay and clean water from 4 
ceaatiie to 90 days before calving. Then, 
1 lb. D & F Chow a 100 Ibs. body 
weight per day until freshening. 


On A of freshening, feed water and 
hay only. Day after freshening, feed 5 Ibs. 
D & F Chow and increase ration about 
1 Ib. daily until recommended level is 
reached in 10 days. Feed about 1 Ib. 
D & F Chow per 100 lbs. body weight 
first 30 days fresh. 


Feed from 30 days fresh to drying-off time 
according to \ weight and production. 


Calf Startena 


D & F Chow 


Purina Milk- 
ing Rations 











Your Purina Dealer . . . at the Store with the Checker- 
board Sign . . . is the man to see for details of feeding 
programs and forms to keep your feeding records. Pay 
him a visit . . . and make it soon! 


PROVE TO YOURSELF... 
Purina feeding costs you less 








October 25, 1961 





by F. J. Giesler 


Producers and scientists « « e are traveling the same road to a combined effort to provide 


a highly nutritious food that consumers will buy. 


scientists are confronted con- tion program. If we think about ease organisms, sanitation through The areas of meatiness, perfor- 
stantly with deciding in which the ways infectious agents enter good management continues to be mance test, good nutrition from 
direction their research should go. the body, we can work out more necessary for good performance. the standpoint of economics and 
For a solution, they gather the successfully a system that will In traveling the same road to- effective disease control, and new 
facts, study them, and ultimately eliminate some of the possibilities. gether, the producer and scientist findings in physiology of reproduc- 
the necessary and proper path be- As slow as progress is on iden- will need to appraise the facts tion are all challenging. 
comes self-evident. 
One is always impressed by the 


close parallel that exists between | @(@ e 33 
you as a producer and the proce- r 
dure research scientists follow. es Or ma 

To survive today, every producer 
must gather facts, then evaluate | 
them carefully to guide his pro- 
duction program. 

Generally, we agree that the “We like our 100-gallon CP MilKeeper 
only justification for keeping hogs bas . 
is to convert corn and other ce- because it Sa very compact unit, best 
real grains to products that people for the small dairy farmer. The vinyl 
will buy readily for their food. , os . 

Not only does the consumer prof- plastic finish is easy to clean. We 
bey uaving erg ee like the CP built-in Factory Sealed 
‘ at a relatively low price, . . . , 
you as & i stay soanie tes mai Refrigeration, by the time I’m through 
wey ag ae a _ with chores, the cooling is all done. 
n0gs at a higher profit than wou : 
have been realized by selling your On the average, we milk about 
grains at the country elevator. 9 cows a day.” 

It is reported that every man, 
woman, and child in the United . 
States is eating about 10 less Producer for 
pounds of pork per person than SuLLy CooPperaATIVE CREAMERY 
he ate 5 years ago. With these Sully, lowa 
facts before us, what road will 
you, as a producer, take? 

From 3 to 4 per cent of the 
hogs in the United States are 
purebreds. Purebred breeders pro- 
duce the foundation animals which ; 
are used to build the commercial Cut Costs and Protect Quality 
hog industry. The commercial man, , 
therefore, must have a reliable with a New, “Economy” 
source of exceptionally good meat- 
type hogs to supply the demand. 

In a recent article, many doctors 
and human nutritionists agreed 
that children are becoming larger 
than their parents. They insist 
that this is happening because of 
the excellent nutrition these chil- 
dren have had all of their lives. 


What more vivid illustration 

could we ask for to point out the 

necessity of a good understanding 

of the fundamentals of good swine 
® 


nutrition? If we acquire the facts Kryn Struik and son Keith with their money-saving 


about the necessary nutrients, the BULK FARM COOLING TANK 100-gallon “Economy” MilKeeper. 


amount of nutrients needed, and 
the economics of the nutrients, we 100 and 150 GALLON SIZES 
certainly can elect a policy for es- ’ : 
tablishing a sound feeding program Exclusive CP Factory-Sealed Capillary Tube stalled. Same easy-to-clean construction—same 


that will give maximum growth. Direct Expansion Refrigeration cools and pro- assurance of 3A cooling standards. 

The problem of disease t ; in- tects milk at low cost per pound—uses power Get the facts on the Economy CP MilKeeper 
creased rapidly in the past oecade. only when you need it. Trouble-free as your now. The best way to go bulk—-with the finest 
It almost frightens a person to : : : 

household refrigerator. Same quality features small bulk tank you can buy. Costs as little or 
as thousands of larger MilKeepers now in- less than can coolers—and saves ali the work. 


|: MOST research institutions, attempt to plan a disease preven- tification and elimination of dis- and figures as he has in the past. 





KRYN STRUIK 
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| OTHER CP MILKEEPERS ea panteat 
| Factory-Sealed, Remote Con- 
trolled, Vacuum and Atmospheric 
Types ... Viny!-Plastic Covered— 
Stainiess Stee! 100 to 1000 
Galion Capacities 





y 
THE Cre COPLE oY / Acthage MFG. COMPANY 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 


General and Export Offices: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 267 King Street, West © Toronto 28, Ontario 
Branches in 23 Principal Cities 


® 
Creamery Package FG. COMPANY 
Name 


1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, IIlinois 

Dept. HD-1061 

Please send me 

[() !aformation on CP 100 & 150 gal. MilKeeper Tanks 
(L) Other MilKeeper Tanks—Bulletin C-1-100 
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Address or RFD 














“I've told you over and over to 
scrape the dirt off your shoes — 
outside!” 


City State 
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Metered, 
10 dose 
Aerosol - Dispensed 





10 DOSE 
DISPENSER 
WITH 10 STERILE 
TEAT TUBES 


Another first from world-wide Anchor research 
technology! New AERO-MAST", is the first 
completely automatic, aerosol-dispensed treat- 
ment for mastitis. It contains three antibiotics 
proved highly effective against seventeen com- 
monly reported bacterial agents causing mastitis! 


Anchor's New Aero-Mast dispenser contains ten 
potent doses of broad spectrum mastitis fighters 
against both common types and difficult cases. 
Each dispenser package also contains ten indi- 
vidually sterile teat tubes for more convenient, 
“metered dose” infusions .. . fully laboratory and 
field tested. AERO-MAST"™ is soluble in milk. 





Now, just a press of the dispenser valve dis- 
perses an exact dose of Aero-Mast to the inter- 
most recesses of the teat. Also, the special diluent 
used to suspend Aero-Mast antibiotics, is non- 
irritant and aids in complete dispersion through- 
out the affected gland. Ask for new, completely 
automatic AERO-MAST* at Anchor dealer's. 
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To protect your herd... 


. . . from disease and undesirable recessive genes, 
a strict health code is followed in A.l. organizations. 


by H. A. Herman 


ENERALLY speaking, the 2,- 

500 sires in use in the or- 

ganized artificial insemina- 
tion program in America are healthy 
sires. They are tested and are main- 
tained free of every known com- 
municable disease which a sire 
might spread to a herd through 
use of his semen, either frozen or 
in the liquid state. 

This is a rather bold statement. 
But the facts to date indicate ar- 
tificial insemination has not been 
a cause of spreading venereal dis- 
eases or other communicable dis- 
eases in herds where it is used. 

Unless the health of sires in arti- 
ficial insemination is rigorously con- 
trolled, great damage to the entire 
cattle population could possibly oc- 
cur. Recognized artificial insemi- 
nation organizations have long ap- 
preciated this fact and their record 
is a worthy accomplishment. 


In the past 22 years over 64,500,- 
000 cows in more than 1% mil- 
lion herds have been artificially 
inseminated in the United States. 
Yet there has not been a single 
serious outbreak of venereal disease 
or other diseases of cattle that 
can be laid on the doorstep of the 
artificial insemination program! 


Healthy sires first... 


Since 1939, the first year of or- 
ganized artificial insemination prac- 
tice, sire health has been empha- 
sized. In that year only 33 sires 
in 7 bull studs were involved and 
an average of 228 cows were bred 
per sire. Today, we are dealing 
with 2,500 sires in some 60 bull 
studs, and an average of 2,808 
cows for every sire kept. The total 
adds up to over 7 million cows in 
more than 815,000 herds. 

As the years passed and the 
responsibility per bull stud and per 
sire involved increased, likewise, 
have measures in the “Minimum 
Sire Health Code.” This code was 
first spelled out by a committee 
of the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association in 1954. The original 
committee was made up of veter- 
inarians who were experienced in 
the problems involving sire health 
in artificial insemination. The rec- 
ommendations of this committee 
were adopted by the National As- 
sociation of Artificial Breeders in 
1954. Since that time the “sire 
health code” has been the pattern 
for the organized artificial breed- 
ing organizations. 

Several surveys showed very de- 
sirable but not 100 per cent com- 
pliance with all measures. In every 
case, however, organized bull studs 
approached full compliance and are 
in the process of meeting all re- 
quirements. None have expressed 
the opinion that requirements pro- 
tecting herd health were too strict. 

The adopted “minimum stand- 
ards for sire health for bulls used 
in A.L.” are, briefly, these: 

1. Care is exercised to prevent 


spread of infectious diseases onto 
bull stud premises by controlling 
introduction of sires, “teaser ani- 
mals,” and visitors on stud premises. 

2. Care is practiced in collecting 
semen and handling bulls so as to 
prevent spread of disease from sire 
to sire, even though all bulls ad- 
mitted to the bull stud have passed 
the necessary health tests. 

3. Bulls selected for addition to 
the stud must come from herds 
of known breeding history. Breed- 
ing efficiency of the sire in service 
and the herd records, as measured 
by services involved and calves 
born, are important considerations. 
No bull from a doubtful breeding 
herd is desired. 

4. Newly-introduced sires are iso- 
lated and undergo tests for the 
principal diseases which could be 
spread through semen. These tests 
are outlined below. 

Undesirable recessive characters 
are carefully checked by the fam- 
ily history and breeding record for 
every sire before he is added. These 
characteristics include: Mulefoot, 
porphyia, “red factor” in Holsteins, 
prolonged gestation, and others of 
economic importance. 

These five tests must be passed 
by every bull stud that observes 
“minimum sire health standards”: 


1. Bovine tuberculosis — Bulls 
must be found negative before ad- 
mittance to the stud. So tests 
must be made at least annually. 

2. Bovine brucellosis -—- Bulls 
must be shown clean by a blood 
serum-agglutination test, meeting 
requirements of the state in which 
the bull is to be located, before 
being admitted to the stud. In ad- 
dition, the bull must be found neg- 
ative to a second blood test and 
to a semen-plasma agglutination 
test (1:25 dilution, tube method) 
before semen is released for use. 
Thereafter, blood and semen-plas- 
ma tests should be at intervals of 
not less than each six months while 
bull is on semen production line. 

There is adequate proof to show 
that brucellosis can be spread 
through the semen of an infected 
bull. Only clean bulls can be tol- 
erated in the A.I. program. 

3. Venereal trichomoniasis — Bo- 
vine trichomoniasis can be spread 
by semen from infected bulls. Nei- 
ther does freezing necessarily de- 
stroy organisms concerned. There- 
fore, before purchase, every bull 
must be examined for trichomoni- 
asis and by a detailed study of 
herd breeding records. After pur- 
chase, several examinations (usual- 
ly six at weekly intervals) should 
be made before semen is released. 
Thereafter every sire should be 
checked at six-month intervals so 
long as he is in use. 

4. Bovine vibriosis — Vibriosis 
may be spread if infected bulls are 
used without antibiotics present in 
the semen extender (diluter). Ex- 
perienced bull] studs long ago start- 
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ed utilizing antibiotics to reduce 
vibrio spread by semen. 

The antibiotics used are 500 to 
1,000 micrograms of dihydrostrep- 
tomycin and 500 to 1,000 units of 
penicillin per cubic milliliter of ex- 
tended semen. To obtain maximum 
benefits, the chilled semen must 
be diluted at least 1:25 and remain 
in the treated extender at least six 
hours before use. 

Research to determine the pres- 
ence of vibrio fetus in bulls and, 
likewise, to treat infected bulls 
and cows is underway, but at pres- 
ent we are mainly dependent upon 
contro) by use of antibiotics. 

5. Bovine leptospirosis — A blood 
test for L. pomona should be con- 
ducted on all bulls admitted to the 
stud. Sires indicating a high blood 
titer should not be brought into the 
stud until tests, some three to four 
months later, prove negative. After 
admittance, sires should be tested 
for “lepto” every six months. 

The above tests are minimum. 
Some bull studs follow a more rig- 
id program and employ full-time 
veterinarians to check the health 
of every sire at frequent intervals, 


Record is admirable ... 


As mentioned earlier, artificial 
insemination, through the organized 
program, has not been guilty of 
spreading disease through semen. 
This doesn’t mean, for a moment, 
any laxity can be tolerated. The 
National Association of Artificial 
Breeders, following suggestions of 
a special American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association committee which 
recently reviewed this entire field, 
will endeavor to encourage every 
bull stud to comply 100 per cent 
with requirements outlined. 

Studies by Dr. R. B. Becker, 
Florida Experiment Station, indi- 
cate that only 0.7 per cent of all 
bulls purchased by bull studs from 
1954 to 1959 were eliminated be- 
cause of leptospirosis, trichomoni- 
asis, and vibriosis combined. Some 
0.8 per cent were eliminated be- 
cause of brucellosis, TB, and ana- 
plasmosis combined. This speaks 
well for selection methods and pre- 
cautionary measures used by our 
present bull studs. It does point 
out, however, that testing and rigid 
controls must be eternally practiced 
if patrons of the A.I. program are 
guaranteed healthy sires. 


“Trader bulls” continue .. « 


While we have gone to lengths 
emphasizing the meticulous care in 
protecting cattle health from the 
standpoint of artificial insemina- 
tion, we must call attention to the 
“trader bull,” “stockyards bull,” 
and “community cow freshener.” 
Such bulls are tolerated in most 
states and, at best, required to be 
free from only TB and brucellosis. 

We believe the artificial insem- 
ination program deserves much 
credit for going far beyond present 
health regulations in attempting to 
safeguard patrons’ herds. 

We would warn that semen froz- 
en from privately-owned bulls and 
introduced into artificial insemina- 
tion circles should be from sires 
meeting the health tests listed, 

There is some danger that be- 
tween-herd matings and sale of 
semen from a privately-owned bull 
might be made without realizing 
the potential dangers involved from 
a disease standpoint. We urge ev- 
ery reader of this article to con- 
sider the importance of healthy 
sires so the fine record established 
by the organized artificial insem- 
ination program will continue. 

Just using artificial insemina- 
tion is no guarantee. But a healthy 
sire, plus artificial insemination, 
can do much to control the spread 
of disease. 








“MoorMan’s program does the job”... 
earns $363 per cow over feed cost 


*‘We’ve always believed 
strongly that good breeding 
plus good feeding equals 
profit. That’s why we’re 
MoorMan feeders,’ say Leo 
Rausch and twin sons, Bob 
and Dick, Union County, 
Ohio. 

“On Mintrate*, our pro- 
duction has jumped. And so 
have our returns—to $363.65 
per cow above feed cost.” 


Easy to feed 

right amount per cow 
“We like to top-dress Mintrate 

over our grain instead of mixing 

it,” says Leo. “It’s so easy to 

adjust the amount of grain to 


match each cow’s production, then 
add Dairy Cow Mintrate at rec- 
ommended rate of 1 pound per day. 
“Actually, the MoorMan pro- 
gram is more than just feeding. 
It’s a management program as 
well. We also feed Milk Replacer to 
calves, Calf Pellets to heifers, 
Mintrate Blocks to dry cows.” 


Feed cost only 
$1.34 per cwt. of milk 


DHIA records on the Rausches’ 
20-cow home herd show an aver- 
age of 13,650 pounds of milk and 
489 pounds of butterfat—up 110 
pounds of milk and 53 pounds of 
fat over the previous period. Total 
value of homegrown feed and cost 
of Mintrate was $182.35 per cow, 
or $1.34 per cwt. of milk, 


Mr. Rausch calls his herd con- 
dition “the best ever.”” And breed- 
ing has improved too. That figures 
- « » because Mintrate contains 
vitamins for top health, as well as 
all the proteins and minerals 
needed to release extra energy from 
home-grown grain and forage. 

See your local MoorMan Man. 
He’ll help you switch to profit- 
boosting Mintrate with no change 
in the feeding method you prefer. 


HMoorHMans* 


Since 1885 


Good Results Through Research and Service 
MOORMAN MFG. CO., QUINCY, ILL, 


*Trademork Reg, U.S, Pat. OF, 


Minerals boost profits from roughage and grain 


ed insurance against mineral de- 
ficiencies for those animals re- 
quiring extra minerals. 

So little does so much for your 
stock. You'll need only about 3 
pounds per head monthly for ma- 


For half-a-cent per head daily, 
you can give dairy cattle all the 
minerals they need to help boost 
milk production and to develop 
strong, sturdy calves. 

That small investment in Moor- 
Man's Minerals will build better 
milk profits and better perform- 
ance from cows. 


Simple mineral not enough .. . 


Salt and a slight amount of 
trace minerals can’t supply the 
one correct mineral balance for 
every feed situation or animal 
need. Some animals need more 


than others . . . roughage, for- 
age and grain conditions vary 
too much. 

Extra minerals are good insur- 
ance against mineral deficiencies 
that arise from differences in 
feed or in animals. 


Different kinds to meet needs ... 


MoorMan’s makes a complete 
and balanced mineral feed to fit 
every need. Every dollar you in- 
vest in MoorMan’s Minerals will 
return you two in more milk, 
better-doing cows, and bigger, 
stronger calves. And they’re add- 


ture cows ... 1% to 2 pounds 
per head for calves or young 
stock. 

Even if you're feeding protein, 
feed minerals, too. Cows need 
both to make milk from grain, 
roughage and forage, profitably. 
Cows need both to stay in top 
condition. 
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Wean your calves in only 4 weeks... 
for about % the cost of cow’s milk! 


Your calves need colostrum milk the first four days 
after they’re dropped. After that, Murphy’s new 
Cut-Cost Milk Replacer keeps them growing... 
for only half the cost of cow’s milk! 

They'll be eating solid feed—weaned—in just 
4 weeks with one 20-lb. pail of Murphy’s Milk 
Replacer per calf. 

Murphy’s new Milk Replacer is different than 
most milk substitutes. It now contains a new, pal- 
atable, process fish meal that helps produce up to 
25% more daily gain than before. 

Murphy’s Minerals are added to help build 
big frames, sturdy bones, firm body tissues—help 
your calves avoid scours, pneumonia, and that 
unthrifty, pot-bellied look. 

Extra-high levels of vitamins, minerals and 
antibiotics in Murphy’s give calves extra health 


protection. And highly-digestible animal fat helps 
boost its energy value. 

To top it off, you can forget about plugged nip- 
ples. Murphy’s new Milk Replacer mixes easily... 
and it stays in solution! 

See your dealer today for Murphy’s Milk 
Replacer. Also ask him about Murphy’s Cut-Cost 
Calf Starter, or Calf Concentrate, to turn calves 
into big healthy heifers! 


Murphys 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY * BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 
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Farm drainage good or bad? 


(Continued from page 985) 


As of the present, man has no 
influence upon the large mass of 
maritime moist air that flows 
through the atmosphere, and very 
little effect upon the continental 
movement of moist air. Conse- 
quently, man’s present activities do 
not alter the precipitation pattern. 


Effect on ground water... 


Most drainage systems are in 
the low or flat part of fields. Very 
little of the water standing in 
these low areas seeps through the 
tight subsoils to become deep 
ground water. 

Most of the water for deep wells 
(several hundred feet or more) 
comes through lighter and more 
porous upland soil or through the 
porous layers that outcrop at the 
ground surface and are not sealed 
by a watertight layer of fine soil. 

Investigations relative to the ef- 
fect of tile drainage on ground 
water have been carried on by the 
University of Minnesota, division 
of agricultural engineering, for the 
past 40 years. These investigations 
show that below tile depths there 
is no difference in the rate of 
change of ground-water levels in 
undrained or drained test plots in 
the perched ground-water area. 

The fact that wells may go dry 
in areas having extensive drainage 
systems is commonly blamed on 
drainage. Since a drainage system 
affects moisture in only the top 
three or four feet of the soil, such 
an argument hardly can be con- 
sidered logical, with the possible 
exception of a very shallow well 
located within a few feet of a tile 
line or a drainage ditch. 

Shallow wells may go dry dur- 
ing periods of extended drouth re- 
gardless of drainage systems or 
other practices. Deep wells in some 
areas, which have produced water 
for the farm for many years, may 
go dry. In such cases, the com- 
mon reason, however, is that wa- 
ter demands have increased over 
the years to where they exceed 
the ability of the well to yield 
water sufficient to meet this ever- 
increasing demand. 


Use in excess of supply .. . 


Failure to recognize that use in 
excess of recharge is the primary 
reason for well-water shortages in 
the United States is a contributing 
cause to most arguments about 
well-water supplies. 

Data compiled by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, given in 
the following table, show the mag- 
nitude of ground-water use in- 
crease and the alarming potential 
increase by 1975. 

The following table shows the 
total consumption of ground wa- 
ter in the United States. 


Year Billions of galions Per cent 
per da increase 





1900 7 — 
1955 41 586 
1975 estimate 69 986 


Note that the ground-water use 
in 1955 was almost 6 times that 
in 1900 and is estimated will be 
almost 10 times by 1975. 


Does not cause floods .. . 


There is no evidence to show 
that extreme floods are of great- 
er magnitude, or are more fre- 
quent, on outlet rivers from large 
watersheds than they were in the 
past. However, dollar losses are 
much larger today and, consequent- 
ly, attract more attention. 

The pressure from industry, home 
owners, and agriculture has in- 
creased to the extent that flood 


plains which earlier were shunned 
as unsuitable for development have 
been, and are, being occupied. 

The real trouble in such cases is 
not that there has been a change 
in the flood pattern, but because 
development of these hazardous 
areas had not been properly con- 
trolled by adequate zoning. 

Records show that the Mississip- 
pi River at St. Paul has risen to 
flood stage 19 times in the past 93 
years. During the first half of 
this period there were 12 flood 
years; 1867, 1869, 1870, 1873, 1875, 
1880, 1881, 1888, 1893, 1897, 1905, 
1908. During the second half of 
this period there were 7 flood 
years; 1916, 1917, 1943, 1944, 1951, 
1952, 1957. 

If you plan to install a drainage 
system on your farm, or increase 
the size of your present one but 
are hesitant because of the “old 
wives’ tales” commonly cited as to 
the damage it will cause, remem- 
ber that farm drainage does not 
remove water from the soil that 
is useful for crops, does not af- 
fect precipitation, does not meas- 
urably affect major floods or run- 
off, or the ground-water supply of 
deep wells. 

Without farm drainage it is dif- 
ficult to operate a farm efficient- 
ly and economically. It is difficult 
to plan a good soil and water con- 
servation program for a wet farm. 

A properly-designed drainage sys- 
tem generally pays for itself 
through increased profits to the 
farmer in from one to five years. 

THE END 


Rochester Dairy Co-op 
pioneers plastic carton 





A NEW MILK CARTON, shown 
above, has been introduced in south- 
eastern Minnesota by the Roches- 
ter Dairy Cooperative. It is the 
first dairy plant in the United 
States to use the new container 
for mass marketing of milk. In- 
side and outside, the container is 
coated with polyethylene applied at 
high temperatures to the laminated 
paperboard. A sample of the actual 
film and the polyethylene crystals 
as they are before heat treatment 
are shown in the photo. 

The carton, developed by the 
American Can Company, is of lami- 
nated construction which gives it 
extra strength and resistance to 
abuse. The flaking problem, one of 
the major complaints of house- 
wives about conventional half-gal- 
lon milk containers, is eliminated, 

After the dairy receives the con- 
tainers in flat form the carton is 
opened, bottom sealed, filled, and 
top sealed at the rate of 3,600 to 
4,200 per hour. This is done on a 
prototype machine which elimi- 
nates foaming of the milk, 
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SILO VUNLOADER 


does everything they said 
it would..and gad | more! 99 


Single cable makes lifting Untoader easy. Allows > | 
= to raise Unioader off silage after each feed- 

ing. Prevents freezing to silage. No prying loose 

in zero weather. No starting under joad. Puts 
Unioader out of the way at filling time. 


Freeze-proof power transmission— 
always ready to go—even in 30 de- 
gree-below-zero weather. 


Balance weight main- Power cost—less than 5 
tains proper machine cents per day—saves 
balance for level, uni- hours of back-breaking 


form cut. work. 
Circles silo fast—every 
1% minutes—to keep 


silage always fresh. 





oe adjusting spout— 

rigid and trouble free. 
Automatically adjusts to 
silo door openings as 
height of silage changes. 





Telescoping torque arm 
—adjusts spout auto- 
matically. Un s silage 
to the depth of two silo 
doors without your climb- 
ing into the silo. 


yp 


Shielded auger assures maximum flow of silage ZA 


to the open bottom biower. No blocking or clog- 
ging. No freezing in below-zero weather. 


SS 
Cleans the wall of hard, frozen silage 
— no hard labor, no waste. 





You'll find that Brillion Unioaders have more of 
the features on your want-list than any other un- 
loader. (Surveys of silo unloader owners show that 
of the ten most-wanted features in an unloader, 


Sage strait Only ithe Brillion augers only Brillion has all ten.) 
of capacit 


ty and power, a els advantage. 





BRILLION. IRON WORKS, INC. 
Brillion, Wisconsin Dept. SU-4-10 





Please send me information on: 
CF Sile Unioaders (— Pulverizers 
C Rotary Shredders () Pulvi-Muichers 
CD Sure-Stand Seeders () May Conditioners 
() 1 am a Student City. 














NOW IS THE TIME TO TURN YOUR UNUSED MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT INTO CASH! 


330,000 dairymen throughout the nation read the Special Opportunity 
section of Hoard’s Dairyman regularly. Many of them are in the market 
for just what you have to sell. 

For quick CASH mail your classified ad order today to Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

Rates 35¢ per word including name and address. 








Take off the ear muffs 
work warmer with 


4 





TRACTOR HEATER 


@ Up To 40% MORE WARMTH and PROTECTION 
@ Longer lasting 20% HEAVIER CANVAS COVER 
@ MORE AND CLEARER VISIBILITY 

@ Heavier 3-SECTION plate polished WINDSHIELD 
@ LESS windshield SHIMMY AND SHAKE 

@ LONGER LASTING heavier steel frame 

@ HANDY POCKET in wide fold-in side wing 

@ FASTER ... EASIER . . . installation 


Ask your implement dealer 


Hinson MFG. Co. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


with without 
whagenield windshield 


$4395 $325° 


slightly higher west coast and Canada 
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"| Disposed of a Direct-Expansion 
Tank and Bought a DARI-KOOL" 
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MR. WESLEY WELLACH, Route #2 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, writes — 


“My first bulk tank was a 300 gallon direct- 
expansion of a popular make. I have since 
disposed of the direct-expansion tank and 
purchased a 500 gallon Dari-Kool. I would 
never trade my Dari-Kool for another 
direct-expansion. 

Since acquiring the Dari-Kool ice-bank 
tank I have noticed the electric bill is con- 
siderably less and the cooler does a much 
better job of milk cooling. The milk is 
rapidly cooled to 38° and washing is less 


of a problem.” VA 


COOLING Is Your Number One 
Consideration When Buying 
A Bulk Milk Cooler... 


Bacteria multiply 5 times faster in milk held 24 hours 
at 50° than in milk held at 40°. At 70°, bacteria 
multiply 700 times in a 24-hour period 

With Dari-Kool’s 33° ice-water cooling, milk is 
cooled faster than is possible with any other method. 

You receive accurate payment for butterfat be- 
cause the test is not affected by churned milk, float- 
ing with butterballs, the result of slow cooling. Or 
by milk that has been damaged by freezing. Both 
conditions are common faults of out-dated cooling 
methods. Both cost you money. 

Whether you choose an Atmospheric or a Vacuum 
Tank you'll produce better milk with a Dari-Kool 


BULK MILK COOLERS 


ENO FOR EEE a KHOUS! 
RY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


. 90, Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send the FREE Milkhouse 
Pian Kit and Dari-Kool catalogs. 







ig 


because Dari-Kool does a far superior job of milk Name... “ 
cooling. 
‘ Address 
Remember — more than 90% of all milk plants i 
1 Town... soa DD wencnstnetiiiees iT. = 


use ice-water systems to cool their milk. 


.nconcencsanndesaesouneneseneestl ———-— 
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“Hot money’’ invades 
Irish farm properties 


i INTERNATIONAL finance cir- 

cles, “hot money” is the term 
used for flight capital from coun- 
tries with exchange restrictions, 
also for capital that is wandering 
around the world (illegally, to a 
very large extent) seeking to es- 
cape taxation or more favorable 
return than it can get in its home 
country, or both. 

There is no way of estimating 
the volume of flight capital floating 
between such “hot maney havens” 
as Zurich or Hong Kong. But the 
amounts must be very substantial 
since Swiss banks, the preferred 
depositories for flight capital. be- 
cause of their guarantee of anony- 
mity, at present refuse to accept 
additional deposits and charge serv- 
ice fees instead of paying interest. 

The recent flare-up in the inter- 
national gold market that forced 
the U.S. government into some 
energetic measures in order to 
safeguard the soundness of the dol- 
lar, was, to a very large extent, due 
to “hot money” speculators. 

The latest escapade of “hot 
money” seems to be the incursion 
in Irish farm properties. Ireland is 
the last country in Europe allow- 
ing free sale of land to foreigners. 
Also, Irish farms are comparative- 
ly cheap. 

Land buyers of sundry nationali- 
ties have made their appearance in 
Ireland in 1960 and rather sizable 
tracts have actually been sold. Ger- 
man nationals have acquired large 
residential estates with fine houses 
in scenic locations, while South 
Africans, Rhodesians and Kenyans, 
have been looking for “farmer's 
farms” around 250 acres. 

The latter purchases may, of 
course, be a reflection of the poli- 
tical uncertainty that prevails in 
Africa at present. However, other 
nationals (for example, Australians) 
have been buying farms in Ireland, 
saying: “We can buy very good 
land here for the price of poor 
land at home.” 

These transactions, as could be 
expected, provoked a_ substantial 
increase in the price of Irish farm 
real estate. While welcoming the 
foreign capital and the return to 
production of some farms that 
might otherwise remain fallow, some 
concern has been voiced in rural 
circles as to the consequences of 
these purchases, particularly the 
danger that farms at present prices 
may become inaccessible to the 
young farmers just starting. 

The Irish Farmers’ Journal edi- 
torialized recently: “. . . the issue 
is much greater than the mere 
price of land. No country can accept 
without concern the large-scale 
purchase of its best land by for- 
eigners. We should, by all means, 
welcome a limited number of such 
people and particularly those who 
can contribute to our economy by 
better and more intensive farming 
methods. But this welcome cannot 
be offered to purchases on behalf 
of absentee owners, or wide-scale 
purchase by residential owners of 
indifferent farming ability. 

“At the very least it will take 
such people a long time before 
they can become integrated into a 
rural community. This is important, 
for at any time the contribution of 
a farmer to the community is not 
limited to his efforts within his 
own acres. It is also expected of 
him that he should be a worthy 
neighbor to the other farmers in 
the locality and, indeed, to all 
members of his community.” 

—Francis E. Bryan 
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“Our production is up nearly 25% 
since using ‘Clovite’ to correct 
a hidden vitamin shortage” 


“As I see it, my cows were just plain be- 
ing short-changed on vitamins. The hay 
and forage weren’t supplying what they 
used to.” That’s the way Paul Sorensen, 
dairy farmer in southern Minnesota, ex- 
plained it. His veterinarian’s solution was 
to give ‘Clovite,’ the concentrated supple- 
ment packed with natural vitamins. 

Sorensen feels he “hit the jackpot.” 
After a year of fortifying rations with 
‘Clovite’ he reports: “Getting the most 
milk production ever; has helped get 
cows settled; brought back in a hurry 
those calves down with scours. Now feed- 
ing to all calves, no more scour trouble 
due to vitamin shortage.” 

Sorensen also feeds ‘Clovite’ to his iay- 
ing flock. Says: “It has stepped up my 


over-all egg production and I am getting’ 


more grade A eggs.” 


‘Clovite’ is a concentrated vitamin 
source. Supplies essential quantities of 
natural vitamins A, D and By, along 
with thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, choline 
and pantothenic acid, in a golden yellow 
fish-oil meal base which conserves the 
vitamin properties. Mixes with any feed. 
Adds palatability. Available in 25 Ib. 
pails and 100 Ib. drums from your local 
veterinarian. He knows best, what's best. 


FORT DODGE 


“if you ask me, I've found a winner—and I'm 
sticking with it as long as it keeps paying off.” 


“And our laying flock has been giving us more 
eggs, and bigger eggs, since getting ‘Clovite’.”’ 


li 
OVite’ 
High-potency vitamin supplement 


Fort Dodge Laboratories, Fort Dodge, Lowa 
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Swine brucellosis . . . 


. can be costly. But it need not be because it is so easy t6 
control. Here are three proven cleanup procedures. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M, 


ROM a dollars-and-cents stand- 
point, brucellosis in cattle has 
been regarded as more impor- 


causing swine brucellosis can infect 
humans just as well as that caus- 
ing brucellosis in cattle and goats. 





control measures now in effect can 
be strengthened. 

The cause of brucellosis in swine 
is a germ known as Brucella suis. 
The organisms commonly found in 
cattle, Brucella abortus, and those 
found in goats, Brucella melitensis, 
are occasionally found in swine. 

Brucella organisms are transmit- 
ted from one animal to another by 
the ingestion of infected material, 
by contact with infected discharges, 
and through breeding. Common in- 
fective areas include sales barns, 
show arenas, and other places 
where hogs are brought together. 

Oftentimes the disease is intro- 


tant than brucellosis in hogs. This Now that cattle brucellosis is on 

doesn’t mean, however that swine the wane, livestock disease control duced into the breeding herd by an 
brucellosis isn't important econom- officials, veterinarians, and hog infected boar or by an infected sow 
ically. It is, and it is a dangerous breeders are taking a closer look or gilt. Severe outbreaks have been 
disease to humans, also, The germ at the disease in hogs to see if known to occur after an infected 
















Dr.LEGEAR 


KEEP YOUR DAIRY HERD 


@ HEALTHY 
@ PRODUCTIVE 
@ PROFITABLE 


with 













QUALITY 


ANIMAL HEALTH REMEDIES 





Let Dr. LeGear’s know-how protect the health and productivity of your dairy herd. Dr. 
LeGear’s Animal Health Remedies were developed by skilled veterinary research scien- 
tists, and perfected over 68 years by one of the most experienced companies in the business. 
Outstanding manufacturing facilities and the most costly, top-quality ingredients insure 
precision formulation of Dr. LeGear’s products. They're guaranteed to give complete satis- 


faction when used according to directions. 


Be safe; choose Dr. LeGear’s — the most complete line of animal health remedies, 


CORTA CLEAR 


A combination of two powerful antibiotics . . . two 
sulfa drugs . . . plus hydrocortisone, to reduce the 
infection and inflammation of mastitis — usually 
with one injection. Speeds healing of entire quar- 


ter, reduces formation of scar tissue, returns cow 
to full production fast. Keep a. twelve pack handy 
to use the moment symptoms occur. Milk taken 
within 72 hours after treatment must not be used 
for h»man consumption. See money saving offer. 


CALF TABS 


Four active drugs stop bacterial action of scours 
and pneumonia, protect animal from further 
damage, help return it to normal. Give directly in 
tablet form, or dissolve in water or milk for a 
drench. See money saving offer. 


COW PRESCRIPTION 


An excellent tonic for cows and calves. 100% 
active drugs, including essential minerals for 
maximum milk production. Aids digestion, stimu- 
lates appetite, improves feed utilization; helps 
cows produce healthy calves. Helps prevent anemia 


and aids recovery from diseases, too. See money 
saving offer 


68 YEARS OF SATISFACTION 


Or. LeGear, Inc. «© St. Lovis, Missouri 





UDDER OINTMENT 


A soothing preparation for external massage treat- 
ment of bags or udders. Effective for treating sore 
teats, cuts, bruises, and chapping. See money saving 
offer. 


Special Money Saving Offer ! 


Clip coupons now and take them to your near 
dealer. You'll save two ways: on your purchas« 


and on a profitable, healthy dairy he 


This coupon good for 10c on purchase of any one of the 
following Dr. LeGear products: Cow “ne gd (1% 
lb. package) and Udder Ointment 


NAME... 
ADDRESS. . 


= Void where prohibited, taxed or otherwise restricted. Offer expires 
Dec. 3, 1961. Mr. Dealer: Conpen reasonable by Dr. LeG : 


This coupon good for Te ¢ on purchase aay, 4 one of the 
following Dr. LeGear poe 

handy pack) and Calf Tabs ney 

NAME.....: 

ADDRESS... 


Vv oid» where prohibited, taxed or deus se restricted. Offer ae ; 
E Dec. 31, | 1961. Mr. Dealer: Coupon redeemable by Dr. -= 
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boar has been brought into a herd. 
Heaviest losses are usually incurred 
on large breeding farms. 

The disease is readily spread 
from infected sows at farrowing 
time or at time of abortion. Suck- 
ling pigs are exposed to the dis- 
ease through milk from infected 
dams and contact with infected 
premises. Older pigs may contract 
the disease through feed and wa- 
ter contaminated with urine, uter- 
ine discharges, or droppings from 
infected animals. 

Other methods of spread of the 
Brucella germs are contaminated 
feed bags, streams of water flow- 
ing from or through infected prem- 
ises, and various other indirect ex- 
posures. Owners attending public 
sales or having contact with in- 
fected premises may bring the germ 
back to their farms on their shoes 
or clothing. 


Signs of the disease... 


One of the more common symp- 
toms of this disease is abortion. 
Not all infected sows abort, how- 
ever. The germs localize in organs 
other than the uterus. Sometimes 
the brain and spinal cord are af- 
fected causing a paralysis, usually 
of the posterior parts. 

The joints also may be infected 
causing lameness. Affected boars 
will occasionally have one or both 
testicles enlarged. Sterility is a 
common sequence of brucellosis in 
sows, gilts, and boars. 


Control... 


Swine brucellosis can be con- 
trolled through the use of serum 
agglutination tests and a satisfac- 
tory prevention program. The blood 
test for brucellosis in swine is rel- 
atively effective. It has some limi- 
tations, however, in detecting the 
infection in individual animals. 

If your herd is free of brucel- 
losis, it will pay you to keep it that 
way. Replacements should be from 
herds free of brucellosis. 


If animals are brought in from 
herds of unknown history, insist 
that the animals you buy are neg- 
ative to the agglutination test. 
Take precautions also to isolate the 
animals for 30 days or more, and 
retest them before putting them 
with the herd. 

Swine that have been exhibited 
at fairs also should be held in iso- 
lation for 30 days before returning 
them to the home herd. And, by 
all means, do not use your neigh- 
bor’s or a community boar until 
you are fully convinced he comes 
from or has been in herds free of 
brucellosis. 


To clean up... 


For infected herds, three plans 
of control have been suggested. 

@ When the herd test reveals 
only a few diseased animals, send 
the infected animals to slaughter. 

@ If a considerable amount of 
infection is present, sell the entire 
herd for slaughter. This plan is 
suitable for herds in which main- 
taining bloodlines is not important. 
It is a practical plan for commer- 
cial hog raisers. All equipment and 
concrete lots should be cleaned and 
disinfected before restocking with 
animals free of brucellosis. 

@ In valuable breeding herds, all 
young pigs should be blood tested 
at weaning time. Clean pigs should 
be raised apart from infected ani- 
mals and used to replace the in- 
fected breeding stock. This plan can 
be continued until all infected ani- 
mals are removed from the herd. 

If you are a hog raiser or breed- 
er, it will pay you to know the 
health regulations regarding swine 
brucellosis. Discuss the matter with 
your veterinarian, 
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GMC FARM TRUCKS 





FOR 1962 WITH 


BUILT-IN BONUSES 
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NEW ECONOMY, 

NEW GOOD LOOKS, 

NEW PERFORMANCE, 

IN LIGHT-DUTY MODELS... 
IMPROVED MEDIUM AND 
HEAVY-DUTY MODELS 














More than ever, the new GMC line for 1962 gives you more farm truck for 
every dollar, extra work from every gallon of gas, longer life from every part— 
all this plus smart, proud, new styling! Add up the great built-in bonuses for 
yourself: 


NEW PERFORMANCE AND ECONOMY! GMC’s exclusive road-proved money- 
saver, the outstanding 165 horsepower V-6 engine, is now standard equip- 
ment in most GMC Farm Trucks. You get the most usable pulling power at 
low rpm of any comparable truck engine! 


VALUE WHERE IT COUNTS! Example: today’s most advanced truck suspen- 
sion systems, independent front suspension with torsion bar springs, and 
coil or vari-rate springs in rear. Over field or highway, it takes the bumps in 
the road out of the ride! 


SAVINGS THAT PAY AS THEY GO! Years from now, you'll still be years ahead 
with a GMC Farm Truck. Reason? Every part of every GMC is built to save you 
money. Frames are light, strong, carry more payload. Double-wall cab con- 
struction adds thousands of miles of rattle-free life. Even the special chip- 
resistant finish will still look new long after ordinary paints have dulled. Let 
your Dealer show you all the special built-in bonuses in the new GMC Farm 
Trucks for "62. He's listed in the Yellow Pages. GMC Truck & Coach, a 
General Motors Division, Pontiac, Michigan. © 














GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


TRUCKS 


FROM Y2 TO 60 TONS 














THESE ARE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES OF THE TRUCKING INDUSTRY'S ONLY V-6 
GAS ENGINE! Short, rigid block with staggered cylinders and extended skirt 
3 inches below crankshaft centerline, provides strength and durability. Three 
times more water circulation (as much as 130 gallons per minute!); up to 
33% more cooling area than in comparable engines. Extra-large intake and 
exhaust valves for better combustion, faster heat dissipation, longer valve 
life. Short, rigid crankshaft is twice as husky as those used in comparable 
horsepower V-8 engines; has up to 60% more bearing area. 
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Dairy Farm Home 


When the frost 


is on the 


Pumpkin 


Making pseudo jack-o-lanterns or using real 


pumpkin in this variety of recipes 


will provide fun in this festive season. 


by Marian Pike 


F YOU buy your pumpkin in a 
I can, skip on to the recipes. How- 
ever, if you like to grow or 
cook your own, here are a few tips. 
When you plant or buy a pumpkin 
for cooking, know what you are 
doing. There are many varieves of 
pumpkins. I happen to prefer the 
small sugar type. I think it has a 
fine grain for cooking and also 
makes attractive jack-o-lanterns 
But there are larger types, weigh- 
ing 12 to 18 pounds, which are high- 
ly thought of for cooking. These are 
variously known, some of the names 
being Connecticut Field, Mammoth, 
Jumbo, and Cushaw. One developed 
from Connecticut Field is especially 
nicely shaped if you are more in- 
terested in Halloween carving than 
in cooking 
To cook a pumpkin, peel if you 
must, and steam or simmer in water 
until soft. Then drain or mash. But 
peeling a pumpkin can be exhausting 
if not downright dangerous. You 
may find it more advantageous to 
cut it in halves or quarters, remove 
seeds and strings, and place, shell 
side up, in pan with a little water. 
Bake in oven at 325 degrees for 
about an hour or until tender. Scrape 
pulp from the shell, mash, or put 
through a ricer, or run through a 
food mill; use the pumpkin in any 
recipe calling for cooked pumpkin. 


Marshmallow-Pumpkin Pie 

(A make-ahead and freeze recipe) 
\% pound marshmallows (about $2) 
1 cup cooked pumpkin 

') teaspoon cinnamon 

4 teaspoon ginger 

4 teaspoon salt 

1 cup heavy cream, whipped 

1 baked 98-inch pastry shell, cooled 


Place marshmallows, pumpkin, and 
spices in top of double boiler. Heat, 
stirring until marshmallows are 
melted. Cool to room temperature 

Stir % cup whipped cream into 
cooled mixture. Then “carefully” 
fold in remaining whipped cream 
Pour into bake shell. Freeze, then 
wrap, and return to freezer. 

To serve: Thaw 20 minutes at 
room temperature in wrapping. Cut 
pie; garnish with whipped cream. 
Let stand another 20 minutes before 
serving. 


Favorite Pumpkin Pie 


(Delicately spiced, just-right texture) 
2 eggs, slightly beaten 
1% cups cooked pumpkin 


% cup granulated sugar 

\% teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

\, teaspoon ginger 

\, teaspoon cloves 
1% cups evaporated milk, top milk, 

or light cream 

lL unbaked pastry shell 

Mix ingredients in order given. 
Pour into pastry shell. Bake in hot 
oven (425 degrees) 15 minutes. Re- 
duce heat to moderate (350 degrees) 
and continue baking 45 minutes or 
until knife inserted in middle comes 
out clean. 

(For two 9-inch pies, double this 
recipe, pour into 2 pastry shells, and 
bake as directed. In either the 1- 
or 2-crust size, this recipe makes a 
good, thick pie. If you like your pies 
a little thinner, bake the excess as 
pudding in custard cups or with 
crust in tart shells.) 


Pumpkin Chiffon Pie 


(Try it in a graham cracker or 
gingersnap crust or in a conventional 
baked pastry crust, 9 inch.) 

1 envelope (1 tablespoon) unflavor- 

ed gelatin 

% cup brown sugar (packed) 

\%) teaspoon salt 

', teaspoon cinnamon 

', teaspoon nutmeg 

\y teaspoon ginger 
14 cups cooked pumpkin 

3 egg yolks 

%) cup milk 

Combine thoroughly all ingredients 
in a sauicepan. Cook over medium 
heat, stirring constantly, until it 
boils. Remove from heat. Place pan 
in cold water. Cool until mixture 
mounds slightly when dropped from 
a spoon. 

Meanwhile, in a 
bowl, beat together: 

3 egg whites 

% cup sugar 

Sprinkling of salt 

Beat until all sugar is dissolved 
and does not feel “grainy” between 
your fingers. Then fold into pump- 
kin mixture and pour into cooled 
crust. Chill until set, perhaps 2 
hours. Garnish with whipped cream 
to serve. 


medium-sized 


Graham Cracker Crumb Crust 


Mix together thoroughly in 9-inch 
pie pan: 

\% cup butter, melted 
1% cups graham crackers (18) 

3 tablespoons sugar 

Press evenly against bottom and 
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1 cup butter, softened 

cup granulated sugar 

cup brown sugar, packed 

to 3 tablespoons lemon juice 


egg 

cups sifted flour 

teaspoon soda 

tablespoon slivered lemon 
peel 

% cup finely chopped nuts 
Cream together butter and 

sugars. Add lemon juice and 

egg and beat well. Sift flour 

and soda together and add to 

creamed mixture. Add lemon 

peel, nuts; mix until blended. 


3 cups sifted powdered sugar 
4 tablespoons milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Red and yellow food coloring 
1 ounce square unsweetened 
chocolate 
Combine powdered sugar, milk, 
and vanilla. Add 6 drops red 





Festive cookies pose as jack-o-lanterns 


Orange-colored frosting for jack-o-lantern cookies 
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Shape into 4 rolls, 2 inches in 
diameter, and wrap each roll in 
waxed paper. Chill in refriger- 
ator until firm. Cut chilled rolls 
into % inch slices. Place on a 
cookie sheet. 

Cut a stem, as for a pump- 
kin, on the straight edge of 
each slice with a sharp pointed 
knife. Bake in a hot oven (400 
degrees) about 9 minutes until 
lightly browned. Remove from 
cookie sheet with a _ spatula 
while warm and place on a 
cooling rack, Frost with orange 
frosting. Yields 7 dozen. 


food coloring and 10 drops yel- 
low food coloring to obtain or- 
ange.color. Frost each cookie. 
Let frosting harden. Melt choc- 
olate over very low heat. Dip 
end of round toothpick into 
melted chocolate. Outline a jack- 
o-lantern face on each cookie. 








sides of pan. Bake in moderate oven 
(350 degrees) for 10 minutes. (May 
be chilled and used unbaked if de- 
sired.) Fill with pumpkin chiffon or 
other cream or chiffon-type filling. 


Ginger Snap Crumb Crust 

Follow same procedure as above, 
substituting ginger snap crumbs, fine- 
ly rolled, for the graham crackers, 
and omitting the sugar. 


Pumpkin-Coconut Squares 
\) cup butter 

1 cup brown sugar, packed 
1 egg 


ee 


f 
] 


baking powder 


soda 
cinnamon 
teaspoon nutmeg 
teaspoon salt 
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aspoon 


il 


Cream butter and sugar thorough- 
ly. Add egg, pumpkin, sorghum, and 
vanilla. Beat well. 

Sift dry ingredients together and 
add gradually. Then blend in coco- 
nut or sprinkle it on top. 

Bake in buttered 15x10-inch pan 
at 350 degrees for 25 to 30 minutes. 
Cut in squares like brownies to serve. 


Pumpkin-Nut Cake 
(Old-fashioned, moist, and nutty) 
% cup butter 

1 cup white sugar 

1 cup brown sugar, packed 


1 cup chopped nuts 

Cream sugars and butter thorough- 
ly; add eggs and pumpkin and mix 
in well. Sift together flour, soda, 
baking powder, and salt. Add alter- 
nately with milk. Fold in flavoring 
and nuts. 

Bake in 3 buttered 8-inch layer 
pans at 350 degrees for 30 minutes 
or in flat loaf pan, 10x13 inches, for 
40 to 45 minutes or until tests done. 
Frost with 7-minute frosting made 
with brown sugar, or in the case of 
loaf cake, leave unfrosted if desired. 


Toppings for Pumpkin Pie 


Pastry Pumpkins: Cut rolled pastry 
into pumpkin shapes. Brush with 
water; sprinkle with sugar. Brown 
lightly in oven on baking sheet. 
Place on finished pie filling. 

Whipped Citrus Topping: Chill ' 
cup evaporated milk in ice cube 
tray until crystals form. Empty 
into small chilled bowl and beat. 
Add in small amounts 1 tablespoon 
lemon juice, ', cup sifted confec- 
tioner’s sugar, and '% teaspoon 
orange rind. Chill until ready to 
serve. Will hold up about an hour. 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


in commenting on the recent 

discussions of the pro’s and 
con’s of junior high and its social 
adjustments, and the amount of 
homework that is piled on our chil- 
dren by teachers. All agreed that 
both subjects pose serious problems. 

From the letter of an Iowa read- 
er, I want to extract a statement 
for comment and discussion. 

“We will be facing the situation 
oi junior high school very soon, 
with four boys to follow one an- 
other within the span of a few 
years. My greatest apprehension 
comes not only with the oldest’s 
ability (or inability) to adjust to a 
new ‘social’ status, but our ability 
as parents to guide him through 
this period gracefully. Can we, as 
parents, prepare our children for 
this step toward adulthood?” 

Mrs. Iowa Reader expresses here 
an almost universal attitude of 
American parents toward their re- 
sponsibilities to their children; cer- 
tainly one which I have shared, 
agonized over, and worked on since 
my daughter passed through the 
door of kindergarten, and an atti- 
tude which I am beginning to ex- 
amine with a most critical eye with 
the view of partial abandonment. 

Of course, Kathy is 15 and any 
sensible parent starts to relax the 
holds by this time, unless he wants 
to run into trouble ahead. But, for 
what my backward observations are 
worth, I speak a word of advice to 
troubled parents of children enter- 
ing their difficult school and social 
years: Don’t take your child’s prob- 
lems so much to heart. Let him 
largely work them out for himself. 

Being the older-than-usual hen 
with only one chick to cluck over, 
I've often stepped in to protect my 
child’s interests. I remember two 
cases that probably illustrate things 
you've done just as foolishly. 

Once, in Vacation Bible School, 
Kathy was assigned the subject of 
wheat to present at closing night 
exercises .. . how important wheat 
and flour and bread has been 
through the lifetime of man; where 
it was first raised, developed into 
a food product, and so forth. Being 
an intense little girl, she went to 
the library, got books and prepared 
a report that would have done jus- 
tice to an 18-year-old, rather than 
a child lacking 10 years of that age. 

Her teacher commended her heart- 
ily and said: “That's a fine report, 
Kathy; I'll split it up and let Lin- 
da and Sue give part of it on the 
program, too.” 

Kathy, of course, came home 
bristling with indignation and spout- 
ing tears. My mother’s heart was 
stricken at the injustice of it all 
and I marched right in to see her 
teacher and register protest. 

Another time when she was in 
fourth grade, she was carried away 
with the auto-harp, which it was 
her regular duty to tune. Her teach- 
er promised her that she could 
bring it home over the weekend to 
play and, in her usual intense way, 
she talked of little else. Came Fri- 
day and she went for the auto- 
harp only to have the teacher say 
that she had decided against let- 
ting it go out over the weekend 
and Kathy couldn't have it. 

Again the tears at home and off 
Mother marched to the principal to 
protest, in the name of impaired 
justice. He, harassed man, torn be- 
tween the desire to please a patron 
and placate a teacher for interfer- 


N itrcommes letters have come 


ence with her policy, dismissed me 
with my auto-harp triumphantly 
under my arm with this dry query: 
“What are you going to do when 
Kathy comes home and cries for 
the moon?” 

Fortunately, in spite of my over- 
protectiveness, my daughter is not 
spoiled and doesn’t expect the moon, 
but the parallel is there, isn’t it? 
I should have taken no action at 
all; I should have used these ex- 
amples of injustice to point out to 
my child the toughness of the world 
and how you have to put up with 
such things as these and keep smil- 
ing if you're going to become a 
mature, happy adult, in which the 
world today is sadly lacking, may- 
be just because there are too many 
mothers like me. 

Mrs. Iowa hopes she can prepare 
her children for their widening cir- 
cles of responsibility and duties, 
but she can’t do it, 100 per cent. 
She can, over the early years, do 
what seems indicated to strengthen 
the moral fiber of the child and 
build the foundations of strong 
character and help develop the abil- 
ity to assess a situation for right 
and wrong and that’s about all she 
can, or maybe should, do. 

There is danger to both, when 
parent tries to live too closely to 
his child. This is a mistake very 
easy for the mother of an only 
child to make, and I speak from 
experience. It gives the child an 
over-supervised, smothered feeling. 
It ties the mother up too closely 
in the life and activities of her 
child to the exclusion of interests 
she should be cultivating against 
the inevitable day when the chick 
has flown the coop and the hen 
has nothing to cluck over. 

Psychologists and psychiatrists 
and anthropologists lament the un- 
paralleled trend of American par 
ents toward adulation of their chil- 
dren, leading to over-indulgence, 
over-protectiveness, and the subse- 
quent weakening of the develop- 
ment of truly mature adults. 

“Parents feel privileged to have 
and responsibility for children to 
an unprecedented degree in socie- 
ty,” states a noted psychologist. “A 
healthier situation would be to al- 
low the children to feel some privi- 
lege and responsibility, too.” 

Put into simpler language, a re- 
cent mother-of-the-year, in being 
asked the secret of her success in 
rearing, educating and presenting 
her 10 children to the world as 
splendid mature individuals said: 
“Healthful neglect!” 

Let’s all remember these words, 
the next time our child comes home, 
enmeshed in a problem in social 
living. Leaving him alone to solve 
it may be the “healthful” thing. 


A chuckle ... 


Following the recent discussion 
of women’s organizations and the 
good they do, Mrs. Douglas Page, 
of Wisconsin, sends in this story. 

The president of a woman’s club 
died suddenly and there was no 
room ready for her in heaven, so 
St. Peter sent her to the regions 
below to wait a few days. Two 
days later Satan called up and 
asked that the woman be removed 
immediately. 

“What's wrong?” St. Peter asked. 
“She seemed like a nice little lady.” 

‘Tll tell you what’s wrong,” 
stormed Satan. “She’s organized a 
group down here and they've raised 
enough money for air-conditioning!” 


inch; blouse, three - quarter 
sleeve, 2% yards of 35-inch; 
short sleeve, 2% yards. Price 
35 conts. 





detail. Sizes 12%, 
18%, 20%, 222, 242, 26%. |] \ : : 
Bust 33 to 47. Size 14%, 35 : 4% ¥ 





ite doll with these eosy-and- 

w clothes. For dolls 14, 
16, 18, 20, 22, 24 inches. Con- 
sult pattern for exact require- 
ments. Price 35 cents. 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. 
EXCHANGED 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








_for patterns, 35¢; first class mail, 45c, 





NAME RFD. 














city. STATE 


Fall, winter pattern book, “Basic Fashion” — 35 cents. “Success in Sewing’ — 35 cents. 
Needlework Album — 25 cents. Centennial Quilt Book — 50 cents. 
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Purchased half... inherited half 


With money loaned him by his 
parents, this dairyman purchased 
two purebred calves. Since then 
he has re-invested almost all of 
his fair winnings and 4-H profits. 


T THE age of 22, ex-4-H’er, Walt Rec- 

A ‘od has forged a promising dairy ca- 
4 reer. A 12-year veteran of 4-H work, 
Walt has parlayed large project accomplish- 
ments into a full farm operation. On their 
Recordridge Farm in Lyme, N. H., Walt is 
conducting a growing dairy operation. 

Presently, Walt carries 80 head of stock 
including 44 milkers. Their home farm con- 
tains over 600 acres, much of which is in 
permanent pasture and woodland. To supple- 
ment this, he rents 170 acres of tillage and 80 
of pasture on an adjoining farm. The en- 
tire yearly rental for this property would be 
just over $600, although he pays part of this 
by boarding 3 saddle horses through the win- 
ter for one of the landowners 

Farming became young Walter’s main inter- 
est when he first enrolled in club work back 
in 1947. The Recordridge herd was then en- 
tirely of grade stock. From the first, the 
raising of registered Holsteins became the 
Lyme 4-H'er’s main project. Walt’s first 4-H 
purchased with a loan from his par- 
ents, became foundation animals for the pres- 
ent Recordridge herd 

As Walter regularly exhibited his 4-H herd 
at several fairs each year, the Records be- 
came more interested in purebred Holsteins. 
Most of the heifers dropped by Walt’s 4-H 
animals stayed in the herd. Walt also pur- 
chased more outside stock, including a few 
bulls, of select pedigrees 

In 1958, through Walt’s urging, the Record- 
ridge herd went on DHIA. The first complete 
year of results showed their 53 milkers aver- 
aging nearly 11,000 pounds of milk with just 
under 400 pounds of butterfat. On its sec- 
ond year of test, the herd of 44 cows hit 
a 419-pound fat average, with 10,965 pounds 
of milk and a 3.8 per cent test. 


calves 


730-pound butterfat record ... 


An interesting sidelight is that one of 
Walt’s first 4-H calves, Howacres Ormsby 
Priscilla, led the herd in production last year. 
In 305 days, she made 15,620 pounds of 4.7 
per cent milk for 730 pounds of butterfat. 
Unfortunately for Walt, this fine old cow has 
produced eight bull calves and only one heifer, 
which died at birth. 

Included in young Record’s 4-H projects 
have been many that contributed to the over- 
all development of the home farm. His large 
poultry, garden, and sheep project all fitted 
nicely into the home situation. Through an 
ambitious program of local retailing, Walt 
made good financial gains on most projects. 
Much of this profit has been used to expand 
his Holstein herd 

Another 4-H project aiding the Record- 
ridge dairy program has been Walter’s efforts 
in soil conservation. Since 1952, he has turn- 
ed 30 acres of waste brush land into improved 


The wuthor Is a county 4H club agent, Grafton Coun- 
ty, New Hampshire. 
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Young DairymenyY Getting started in dairy farming 


No. 32 








DAUGHTER OF AN ORIGINAL 4-H CALF is shown with Walt Record. 


Holsteins averaged about 
their first year on DHIA test. 


pasture. Included in the process were bull- 
dozing, stone picking, harrowing, fertilizing, 
seeding, and rolling. Adding more improved 
pasture is just a part of the Record’s stepped- 
up roughage production plan. 


How 4-H helped... 


Leadership and community service have 
been a prominent part of Walter’s 4-H career. 
Since 1956, he has been the local leader of 
the Lyme Plainsmen 4-H Club. 

Always a shrewd businessman, Walt re-in- 
vested virtually 100 per cent of his fair win- 
nings and 4-H project profits in his dairy 
herd. Within a few years, Walt was showing 
a full string of both cattle and sheep at 
several fairs each summer and realizing quite 
a neat sum from the venture. 

Under his capable management, 4-H pro- 
jects did exceptionally well. For example, one 
year’s poultry project of only 300 birds gave 
him a net profit of just over $1,000. Retail 
selling to a premium market was the key to 
his success in this and other 4-H enterprises. 

Walter got the money to go into partner- 
ship entirely from the accumulation of prof- 
its from his 4-H projects and savings from 
his labor income working on the home farm. 
A major portion of his share came from the 
40-odd head of dairy cattle he accumulated 
during his 12 years of 4-H club work. Aside 
from that, he saved practically 100 per cent 
of his fair winnings (about $3,000), project 
profits, and labor earnings. Before Walt’s 
father passed away Memorial Day, 1961, he 
was able to put up one-half the herd and buy 
in for one-half the equipment without borrow- 
ing a cent. His labor income accounted for a 
large share of this. In 1956-57, he received 
$2,300 in wages and in 1957-58, $2,600. As he 
also received his entire living expenses, and 
being naturally frugal, most of this was still 
available for buying cows and machinery. 

In 1959, Walt and his father formed a part- 
nership. Terms of the agreement drawn up 
called for each partner to provide half of the 


by Thomas J. Hahn 


His 53 milking 
11,000 pounds of milk and just under 400 pounds fat in 1958-59, 
In 1959-60, the herd average on 44 cows was 419 pounds fat. 


herd and half of the operating equipment. 
Each partner received an equal share in gross 
income and all operating expenses also were 
equally shared. The partners had a joint farm 
checking account and a provision called for 
mutual agreement on farm policies. The father 
held the title to the farm land until he passed 
away May 30, 1961. Walt then inherited his 
father’s half of the dairy business. His assets 
as a partner listed at around $30,000. 


Present liabilities — zero... 


Since he borrowed no money to start farm- 
ing, his present liabilities are zero, except for 
current farm bills. His assets include the 
value of the present herd of 44 milking cows, 
17 fresh and springing first-calf heifers, 3 
bulls, 12 fall and winter calves (1960-61), and 
18 heifers due to freshen this fall. He also 
owns all the operating equipment, including 
a new bulk tank, two good trucks, and two or 
three tractors, plus all the regular dairy farm 
equipment. Although it is quite unusual for 
a young man of 21 to have assets of $30,000 
that he obtained himself without borrowing, 
that is the case here. 

The vigor with which young Record attacks 
farm problems is hardly surprising in view of 
his 4-H record. His 4-H activities in dairy and 
livestock earned many honors while providing 
experience now proving very helpful. 

Today, four years out of high school, Walt 
is a popular figure among the county’s older 
4-H element. As yet unmarried, he professes 
an interest, a most unhurried one, on the 
subject of matrimony. Constant improvement 
of the farm and herd are his major objec- 
tives at present. 

Walt’s mother, while encouraging him and 
his three older sisters in 4-H, advocated that 
4-H, like most other things in life, gives 
benefits in proportion to the energy invested 
in it. This philosophy carried Walt to the top 
of the 4-H ladder and, with his ambitious ap- 
plication, will make him a successful dairyman. 

THE END 
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by Joe W. Sicer 


How important is grit? 


Do we waste money feeding it, or will beneficial re- 
sults bring high returns from a low-cost expenditure? 


HICKENS instinctively eat grit. 
C They have no teeth. They 

grind their feed into small 
particles by the action of hard ob- 
jects (grit) in their tough, muscu- 
lar gizzard. 

When chickens had access to free 
range, which generally provided am- 
ple grit, there was rarely any need 
for concern about feeding grit. But 
with the trends to keep chickens 
indoors (after 1920) and, more re- 
cently, to all-mash rations (which 
are already ground) the role of an 
insoluble grit became a_ pertinent 
question. 

The big job for grit is to pulver- 
ize feed and other material the 
bird eats. It is especially important 
that feeds of vegetable origin be 
broken down because the real nu- 
trients in such feeds are often 
locked inside fiber or cellulose coat- 
ings. These coatings are not read- 
ily acted upon by the bird’s diges- 
tive juices. They must be broken 
down mechanically. 


Oyster shell is not grit... 


When we speak of grit, we mean 
a hard, insoluble grit such as gran- 
ite grit, quartzite, or crushed grav- 
el. Oyster shell is not grit. It isa 
source of calcium, which is essen- 
tial in the bird’s nutrition, but it 
has little value as a grinding grit. 
The same is true of limestone grit. 

Just how much dollars-and-cents 
benefit comes from feeding grit is 
somewhat controversial. Experi- 
mental work is conflicting. Some 
shows no benefit whatever from 
feeding grit. None show sensation- 
al benefits. But, on the whole, the 
trials show a smal] but definite in- 
crease in egg production along with 
improved feed efficiency when grit 
is fed to layers. Furthermore, in 
some trials, benefits from feeding 
grit come with all-mash rations as 
well as grain-and-mash rations. 

Typical of the beneficial results 
are those reported by the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion as follows: 


feeding grit could not be ques- 
tioned. They indicated about 10 eggs 
more per hen, which, at 32 cents 
per dozen, would mean an extra 
27 cents per hen. The saving of 
two-tenths of a pound of feed per 
dozen eggs would save about 11 
cents pei hen in feed costs, figur- 
ing feed at 3 cents per pound. This 
would add up to 38 cents addi- 
tional return per hen from an in- 
vestment of only 5 cents per hen 
in all the grit she wanted to eat. 

This is not bad, 

But, apparently, it is not that 
certain. Confirming earlier findings 
of various stations, the research 
branch of the Canadian Department 
of Agriculture this summer report- 
ed on their experiments. They found 
that feeding insoluble grit had no 
effect on egg production or feed 
efficiency regardiess of whether 
the birds were fed an all-mash or 
a grain-and-mash ration. 

These Canadian trials re-empha- 
sized one important consideration. 
The pullets used had been given a 
hard grit, free-choice, during their 
growing period. They went into 
their laying cages with an average 
of 10.7 grams of grit already in 
their gizzard. After 336 days, the 
birds which were fed no grit at 
any time during the experiment 
still had abou. 2 grams of grit left. 

This may have been enough to 
do the job grit is supposed to do. 

It has long been known that 
chickens will retain grit in their 
gizzard if they do not have access 
to more grit. Given grit free-choice, 
they will eat large quantities but 
will pass up the excess. In the 
Canadian trials, the group with 
free acess to grit ate 5.3 pounds 
per bird. Another group in which 
grit was limited to 1 per cent of 
the ration ate only 84 of a pound. 
But at the end of the trial both 
groups had 10.7 grams of grit in 
their gizzard. This was the same 
amount as found in the gizzards of 
pullets sacrificed at the beginning 
of the trial. 

Very few trials show increased 






































High energy rations Medium energy rations 

Feed and treatment Average Feed per Average Feed per 

ege prod. doz. eggs egg prod. doz, eggs 

% Pounds % Pounds 
All mash Grit 65.0 44 65.7 5.0 
No grit 61.7 46 62.1 5.2 

Mash plus _|Grit 58.4 53 i 699 50 

grains |No grit 578 53 || 602 5.2 
Mash plus |Grit 66.7 at a | -= 
whole corn |Nogrit 56.9 5.4 | 61.7 5.2 














The Ohio Experiment Station, in 
12 experiments involving a total of 
1,545 layers, reported improved egg 
production and feed _ utilization 
when insoluble grit was supplied 
free-choice to birds fed coarse feed. 
Two trials with finely-ground feed, 
however, showed little difference 
in production or feed efficiency. 

If results such as those secured 
in the Mississippi trials and the 
Ohio trials on coarse feed could 
be uniformly expected, the value of 


growth from feeding grit to broil- 
ers fed finely ground rations. Birds 
fed grit, however, had larger giz- 
zards with thicker linings, free 
from gizzard erosion. 

Grit is an insurance factor against 
impaction due to eating too much 
coarse, fibrous material, such as 
litter. At Purdue University, with 
poults on straw litter, extra grit 
cut mortality to 3.9 per cent com- 
pared with 15.8 per cent among 
those without the extra grit. . 
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YMO-PABST 


was added to the feed 


ZYMO-PABST unlocks additional profits from your dairy feed. Here 
is what happened in a recent 111-day test when ZYMO-PABST was 
added to the feed of a Holstein herd of 336 cows: The cows fed 
ZYMO-PABST produced an average of 107 Ibs. more milk than those 
not fed ZYMO-PABST. This resulted in an extra $4.00 net profit per 
cow! ZYMO-PABST is a Pabst quality-controlled supplement and is 
specifically formulated to help you get the most out of your feeds. 


Send for free copy of ZYMO- 
PABST dairy feeding trials. 
Send to: 

PABST BREWING CO., 
Animal Feed Dept., 

917 West Juneau Avenuz 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





just this much 
PER COW/ PER DAY 


This is all the ZYMO-PABST 
needed to boost herd pro- 
duction and net you greater 
dairy profits. 





Address or R.F.D. 
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City State. 











get details on the... 
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Heal TEATS! 
Soften UDDERS! 


You will like this modern, more ef- 
fective medication for Sore Teats, 





UNLOADER and 


HOW TO FEED 
MECHANICALLY 
Dept. H 
Van Dusen & Co., inc., Wayzata, Minn. 










stores, or write 
H. W. BAYLOR CO., MORRIS 10, H. Y. 














Keep Tab On Your Cows 





Monthly Records Price of a Weekly Records Price of a 

Two Milkings Year’s Supply \ Two Milkings Year's Supply 
10 cows, one month ........ $1.50 10 cows, one week ............$3.00 
25 cows, one month ........ 2.00 | 20 cows, one week: ............. 3.50 
85 cows, one month ........ 2.50 30 cows, one week ............. 4.00 


Fer Three Milkings a Day 


Price of a Year's Supply 
15 cows, one month cctudiniditecashiiildninensbiibasagae 


Your check perfectly acceptable. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


———— 


All prices include postage paid. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
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Milk from pasture 
makes secure business 


Management is the key to full pasture production and bigger 


dairy profits. It’s the way 


to increase dairy 


income without 


hiring additional labor or buying additional land. Research 
scientists and practical dairymen have proved this. 
Research studies of improved and managed pastures have proved 
that each acre of good quality pasture will produce 16 pounds of 
milk per day while excellent quality pasture will produce as much 
as 30 pounds. Each additional 3-pounds of milk will require about 


one pound of grain feed. 


At 16 pounds of milk per day, each acre will return more than 


$100 per season, 


figuring milk at $3.50 per hundredweight. 


That’s more than the gross income from most grain crop acres. 


Good pastures and good fenc ing go hand in 
why you'll want to insist on 
and barbed wire and 
steel posts. It’s the fence that 


hand. That's 
RED BRAND 
RED TOP 


woven 


cost 


Galvannealed”,. ; 


deep-fuses the zinc coating right into the 
wire. For full pasture profits, year in 
and divide 


and year out, bound 
your pastures with 


RED BRAND fencing 


KEYSTOWE STEEL & WIRE COMPARY Peoria, illinois 


an 


s less because it lasts longer 
in exclusive process that 













The wire is 





gama TRANSPORT 


MIXER WAGONS 


WITH or 
}WiTHOUT 
MILL 
wWitTH 

& | FRONT 


: or REAR 
” UN 


tb} LLOADING 







A Feed Processing Unit That Has Everything 
GRIND with it}-—MIX in #—UNLOAD with 
it-—FEED from it. Write for FREE Literoture and 
New low Prices lTodey! 

ALGOMA FOUNDRY 4 


te oe 
a. GOMmaA 










WISCOnsin 





Buy from HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
advertisers . . . They are reliable. 


GET MORE MILK! 
Save injuries with 
ow 
AN'T 
ICK 


Poys for itself many times over! Subdues wild- 
est animal during milking, surgery, whenever 
needed. Won't injure, cut or bruise! immo- 
eliminotes tying, 

















bilizes muscles; 





\_sheins, wires. Fits any onimel, 
ORDER NOW! 
Money-back Guarantee 


WESTERN SALES & SUPPLY-~- 
5995.N Washington, Denver, Colo. | 
Enclosed is $ Send | 
KowKon Kick ( i) for 5 day | 

trial with full refund if | om noty 
completely satisfied , 
~ 

' 
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EASY TO LOAD — UNLOAD 


large canvas, as 
shown, it is easy to load and un- 
load milk cans, egg crates, bas- 
kets of fruit, and other farm prod- 
ucts from a station wagon, panel 
truck, or pickup truck. 

When loading, pull the canvas 
out of the vehicle so only enough 
is left in the back end to provide 
space for the articles to rest upon. 
Put on the articles to be loaded 
and push them forward far enough 
to permit the next row of articles 
to be loaded. When the last ones 
have been loaded, push them for- 
ward far enough to permit the 
tailboard to be closed, 

When unloading, simply pull the 
canvas out far enough to permit 
the first row to be unloaded and 
repeat operation until the vehicle 


If you use a 





is empty. The canvas slides easily, 
even with a heavy load, and elim- 
inates the necessity of climbing 
into the vehicle to move the con- 
tents forward. 


New Jersey C. H. Drew 


SAFETY HOOK 





Livestock cannot open a gate if 
a block is placed above the hook 
as shown. However, even small 
children can open the gate by mov- 
ing the wooden block to the side 
and lifting the hook. 

Minnesota ANN ZAWISTOWSKI 


SPLIT GIVEAWAY FRUIT 


Roadside stand customers at the 
Knight Farm, Providence County, 
Rhode Island, get a chance to sam- 
ple the fruit, split. These enterpris- 
ing fruit growers find that when 
customers are handed a sample of 
the fruit to taste, they often stick 
it in their pocket and carry it home. 
Not any more! The fruit is split 
and half of it is handed to the 
visitor so it is eaten immediately. 
The taste sells them on buying ap- 
ples or peaches now — not after 


they get home and forget about it. 
And, the fruit goes twice as far — 
only half a peach or apple is given 
each visitor. 

New Hampshire C. L. Stratron 


METAL TRAP SLIDE 





Emerson Libb, Ohio, uses this 
simple sheet metal sliding trap 
door. in the granary floor to empty 
grain into truck beds. There are 
six of these in the floor of the 
granary. Furnace pipe spout keeps 
flow of grain compact and the met- 
al slide is easy to open or close. 

Ohio JOHN KRILL 


CLEANS OUT PUTTY 


When installing new glass in a 
window sash, we use our one- 
fourth-inch drill wire brush attach- 
ment to take out the last traces 
of old putty. This really cleans to 
make a smooth surface for the new 
putty and window pane. 

Minnesota Mrs. Leo Krirzeck 


KNOCKER FOR CAN COVERS 


To make our pail and can 
brushes do double duty, when they 
are worn-out, we remove all the 
bristles and use them for loosening 
milk can covers. They are service- 
able and you have a new one each 
time a brush wears out. 

Michigan WILLIE SwWaJANEN 


USE WAX ON TOOLS 


Wax your snow shovel so wet 
snow won't stick to it. Wax shov- 
els, hoes, and other tools so they 
won't rust. 


Iowa HAROLD NEWBERG 


MANY USES FOR SPREADER 





This dairy farmer finds his lawn 
lime and fertilizer spreader a use- 
ful implement in the dairy barn. 
He spreads superphosphate or lime 
on the driveway between the cows. 
It does a quick, thorough job with- 
out creating a lot of dust. 

Maryland J. MARSHALL Porter 
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BE PREPARED 


A lightweight McCulloch chain saw 
is a lot like a mechanized Scout 
knife—it does more than just cut. 
One rugged McCulloch engine pow- 
ers any of the handy attachments 
shown above —and more —to help 
you cut firewood, prune trees, dig 
holes, clear brush, do a hundred 
and one other jobs. McCulloch 
offers you the world’s most com- 
plete line of chain saws, cutter bars 
and accessories. Nine models as 
low as $149.95. Send for free color 
brochures. Write: 


McCULLOCH 


CORPORATION! 
6101 West Century Bivd. 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
$-05044 


Which cows 
should be culled? 


(Continued from page 987) 


making them difficult to handle. 
@ Their udders are not well at- 
tached and well shaped, again caus- 
ing delays in milking procedures. 
Mr. Dairyman might ask him- 
self two other questions before cull- 
ing marginal cows, “How much 
milk is needed to meet market 
quotas?” and “Do I have adequate 
barn space to retain the cows?” 


Proof in the results . . 


One California dairyman Bob 
Bowen, Monterey County, with a 
herd of 375 cows has for years 
used a system similar to the one 
described above to determine which 
cows to cull. In 1950, with a herd 
of 200 cows, he averaged only 10,- 
600 pounds of milk and 400 pounds 
of butterfat. However, consistent 
use of the principles outlined, plus 
sound management and good breed- 
ing, resulted in his herd average 
exceeding 500 pounds of butterfat 
for three consecutive years. His 
1960 average was 14,443 pounds 
milk, 526 pounds butterfat. 

In an attempt to determine how 
this improvement was made, I 
looked over his records. 

After three years, only 41 per 
cent of the cows that began with 
an initial record of 300 to 349 
pounds of butterfat remained in 
the herd. On the other hand, 96 
per cent of those beginning with 
a record exceeding 450 pounds of 
butterfat were still in the herd. 

By the end of the fifth lacta- 
tion, only 19 per cent of the first 
group remained while 71 per cent 
of the latter remained. This dem- 
onstrates that selection based on 
first lactation performance can be 
made with considerable confidence, 
if the management is otherwise 
sound and the cows have had a 
chance to show their ability. 

There are undoubtedly other good 
standards for determining which 
cows should be culled. Perhaps the 
best one hasn’t even been thought 
up as yet. However, in California 
a great many dairymen are now 
using this system (or one pat- 
terned after it) and have found it 
a sound one. THE END 





How to sample soil 


“A soil test is only as good as 
the sample you take,” a soil scien- 
tist advised a Michigan Farmer's 
Week audience. E. D. Longnecker 
emphasized that sample taking was 
a simple procedure if a few im- 
portant directions were followed. 
He suggested that the farmer him- 
self is really in the best position 
to take the samples since he usu- 
ally knows the most about field 
history and the crop management. 

In taking a good sample, he ad- 
vised dividing fields into areas of 
different soil character and produc- 
tivity. Each area should then be 
sampled separately. About 20 sam- 
plings should be taken from each 
of these areas, avoiding any spots 
such as dead furrows, lime or man- 
ure piles, or locations not typical 
of the field. A vertical core of soil 
about an inch square to about an 
eight-inch depth will usually give 
a cross section. The samples should 
be placed in a clean box or pail, 
dried, and thoroughly mixed. About 
a pint of this mixture is sufficient. 

Where soils in a field are sim- 
ilar, one sampling by the process 
described by the specialist will usu- 
ally be satisfactory. He cautioned 
against the mixing of two or more 


Reduce Mastitis 
and Udder Troubles 


through Safe, 
Gentle Milking 


Here's how - 


The Condé Tapered-Wall Inflation, with its exclusive 
upward squeeze action, restores full circulation in 
teats between pulsations, rather than squeezing in 
the middle, cutting off circulation, and causing con- 
gestion. Whether cows have short or long teats, 
Condé milks them correctly because the squeeze 
always starts at the bottom of the inflation. This 


keeps cows comfortable... 
milked"’ condition . . 


leaves them in “‘hand- 
. helps prevent mastitis and 


udder trouble. And, with Condé’s gentle milking, 
cows “‘let down’”’ milk faster. Thousands of dairymen 
have proven this to their increased satisfaction and 


profit. 


Five different inflations, including the new 8 NS 
narrow bore, available. Condé Patented Tapered-Wall 


bsniced 


inflations are standard equipment on Condé floor 
model or suspended type milkers and Condé teat cup assemblies. 
Other Condé milking equipment includes the new exclusive Rotary 


Milking Valve (eliminates 
pulsators), Milkers, Vacuum 
Suppliers in 8 sizes, and com- 
plete pipeline and milk room 
installations. 


See your nearby Condé 
dealer or write us for litera- 
ture. 


Condé Milking Machine Co., Inc., 
Sherrill, New York 








CALF SCOURS 


Stop Diarrhea with New DIRENE 
—Intestinal antiseptic with 3 way 
action—Control bacterial infecuons 
— Absorb harmful toxins — Coat, 
soothe, protect irritated stomach 
and intestinal lining. 14 07. pkg. 


Dr. Naylor's 
a i nian y R : N : 


P & D SILO UNLOADERS 


Greater capacity and more trouble free opera- 
tion. Feed 200 head in 10 minutes. The only 
silo unloader on the market sold on a 30 day 
money back trial under a $75,000.00 guaran- 
tee bond. Also heavy duty auger bunk feeders. 
Write for further information to — 


P & D SALES & MFG. CO., Plainfield 6, Illinois 








Let us know 30 days before you 
move. Don’t miss an issue. 








You Can't Fool ME! 


ll tell you whether that cow is an 

not. And § won't be guessing. 1"! gr 

whether or net it will Pe. aap 
or to veal them, 


whether you are a dairyman or just an 


cow- milker. 
arent Am 1? 
om Sre sheet. Lag 8 
to help you keep track 


o wilt just drop a post card 
te Heard’s Dairyman, 


your profit. 


A Milk Record Sheet 














K. Quartey-Papefie, Accra, Ghana 
(Africa) and Allen Wall, Kohala, Howaii, 
Gttended the August class, 1961. 


Every CATTLEMAN who is interest- 
ed in increasing HERD EFFICIENCY 
and PROFITS should write for our 
FREE School Catalog. 


GRAHAM SCHOOL, INC. 
GARNETT, KANSAS 


(Classes begin 2nd full week of each 
month —for men, 16 years of age 


‘ 
GRAHAM SCHOOL, INC., Dept. 


GHANA MEETS HAWAII 


AT THE 


GRAHAM SCHOOL 
FOR CATTLEMEN 


From wherever Dairy and Beef Cattle are 
produced, Dairy and Beef Men come to 
GRAHAM SCHOOL for training in: *Under- 
standing Reproductive Organs of Cattle, 
*Regulating Heat Periods, *Correcting Ster- 
ility, ‘*Testing Bull Semen, *Artificial 
Insemination, *Diagnosing Pregnancy, *De- 
livering Calves Safely and Removing After- 
births Without Injury. 


‘-——=—= MAIL COUPON TODAY ~~~~— 


10HD, 
Garnett, Kansas, U.S.A 


Gentiemen: Please send 
and your FREE 48-page School catalog. 








distinctly different soils such as 
clay, sand, or muck, 


ond over.) 





















































Look, Lo-Bax in plastic! 
if + 


Lo-Bax chlorine bactericides now come in un- 
breakable, non-corrosive plastic bottles . . . for 
more convenient handling. The 8-bottle cases 
have a new look, too. Now each carton is a 


sparkling milk white. A free plastic measuring 
spoon comes in every 134-lb. bottle. 


@ unbreakable 
@ won't corrode 
@ easy to handle 


It’s the same dry, granulated, free-flowing 
Lo-Bax . . . at the same price. Only the container 
has been changed for your convenience. It’s still 
the most effective chlorine product you can buy 
for controlling harmful bacteria and sanitizing 
everything from cows’ teats to milking machinery 


Write for details on Lo-Bax or Lobax-W (with 
a wetting agent) to: Olin Mathieson, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Lo-Bax 


Chlorine Bactericides 


+ Olin + 


CHEMICALS DIVISION 


For a low, count at low cost... 





















A Dutch way 
of selling 


Cheese is sold “by the clock”; 
no normal bidding on batches. 


‘THE Dutch of Holland, I think, 
are generally considered our 
best traders. One of their ways of 
conducting sales struck me as par- 
ticularly efficient and interesting, 
and might well appeal to others as 
an efficient way of handling sales. 
Here is an example of how it 
works: I happened to be in one 
of the big marketing centers in 
Holland and witnessed the sale of 
40 different batches of cheese, the 
output of some 40 cheese factories. 
These different batches of cheese, 
many tons in each batch, were ar- 
ranged in 40 different sections in 
the large room where the sale was 
to be conducted. Cheese triers or 
samplers were laid out with each 
batch of cheese. Each of the 40 
batches was clearly labeled 1, 2, 
3, and so forth. All buyers had 
ample opportunity before the sale 
began, at 10:30, to look over and 
sample each batch. 

Shortly before the opening of 
the sale, each prospective buyer 
took a seat which had an electric 
push button with a certain number 
going from his seat to the sales 
manager’s table on the stage, and 
which was connected with a clock- 
type dial (except there was only 
one hand, the figures were from 
100 to 1, and the dial operated 
counter clockwise). 

When the sale was about to open 
the manager announced they were 
about to begin the sale of the 40 
different lots of cheese and that 
all interested had had an oppor- 
tunity to look over and sample 
the various batches of cheese. He 
read the terms of sale and an- 
nounced the sale would begin 
promptly at 10:30. At first they 
would sell batch No. 1. 

The figures on the dial repre- 
sented the price per pound, start- 
ing with 100 cents. Since the dial 
operated counter clockwise, after 
starting at 100 cents it slowly re- 
volved touching 99, 98, 97, etc. 

Each prospective buyer, whose 
electric push button indicated his 
name or number, had the oppor- 
tunity to stop the clock at the 
price he could afford to pay for 
the cheese as he watched the dial 
slowly revolving. If he neglected 
to push the button ahead of the 
other buyers, he missed his op- 
portunity to buy the cheese. 

There was no auctioneer’s bally- 
hooing lingo trying to get the price 
up. Each buyer was on his toes to 
buy the cheese he wanted. When 
a prospective buyer pressed the 
button and stopped the clock, the 
operator simply made the notation 
in his book that “John Doe” had 
bought the cheese at such and 
such a price. The operator imme- 
diately set the clock back to 100 
and announced that batch No. 2 
was to be sold. 

In less than one-half hour the 
40 different batches of cheese were 
quickly disposed of at, apparently, 
the best possible price the prospec- 
tive buyers wanted to pay. 

This system has long been used 
in Holland markets. I wonder if 
its efficiency and ease of operat- 
ing might not have some merit in 
our American markets. 


—J. H. FRANDSEN 
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ARE YOUR 
PROFITS 
STILL 
IN THE 
FIELD? 


























If they are, you'll find a bank 
is much safer. Of course, you'll 
get even more profit by using 
an Aerovent in-storage drying 
system —developed by agricul- 
tural engineers who are them- 
selves farmers. Before you buy 
anything else, check with Aero- 
vent. Write for free literature 
and price quotations today! 





P. O. Box 9007 
Lansing, Michigan 
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Sth day of September, 1961. 

{SEAL} wi Notary Public. 
(My commission expires May 19, 1963.) 
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‘READY TO GO 
-in Rain, Sleet or Snow’’ 


. says George Szczech; Stanley, Wis. 


One of thousands of satisfied 
Farmway Barn Cleaner users 
across the continent 


You can count on the heavy duty con- 
struction of Farmway barn cleaners for 
24 hour dependability —365 days a 
yeor. Drive unit has plenty of reserve 
power for cold weather operation. Rain, 
sleet or snow can’t reach transmission 
ports. Large capacity chain oiler assures 
lubrication in all kinds of weather. Get 
“four season” protection from costly 
breakdowns. See your local Farmway 
dealer, today! 


THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES ARE 

PROVEN “BEST BY TEST’’:— 

@ Moted Components — Heavy-duty 

drive ond gutter chain matched to 
work as a team. 
Rigid Elevators — Sturdy center beam 
“backbone” construction — automatic 
chain tension control — available in 
Douglas Fir or heavy gouge steel. 
Safety First — Releases on drive unit 
and individval flights protect ma- 
chine from costly breakage. 


FARMWAy 


MANAWAWIS 


SOLD AND 
SERVICED 
throughout the 
U.S. Dealerships 
open in some 
oreas. Write for 
meee 
information. 
Dept. ’ 


Buy from HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
advertisers . . . They are reliable. 








Builds beautiful 
heifers for 
a dime a day! 


DUANE GREEN, of Green Mead- 
ow Farms, Elsie, Michigan, has used 
Albers Calf Manna for years. “It’s 
the economical way to raise calves. 
Just 1 pound of Calf Manna a day 
develops calves fast. I'm very satis- 
fied with the results.” Calf Manna 
sends heifers to the string months 
earlier—for less than 10¢ a day! 





Dept H-101-B 7 
Albers Milling Company | 
1016 Central Street | 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


FREE DAIRY WEIGHT MEASURING TAPE! Check | 
rapid growth results of Calf Manna. Enclose | 
Albers Quality Control Circle. i 


Name | 
Address ! 


Lae acensdusempensamannamennenenrcanel 














Plan your milk house . 


(Continved from page 991) 


selected at the time the milk house 
is built, it is desirable to install a 
single drain under the sink and 
slope the entire floor to it. In this 
way water used in washing the 
tank also serves as flushing water 
for floor. A slope of ‘%-inch per 
foot toward drain is sufficient. 

Floors should be made of good- 
quality concrete and be at least 4 
inches thick. To avoid ice forma- 
tion on them, place a 1-inch thick- 
ness of water-proofed, non-organic, 
rigid insulation board between the 
edges of floor and foundation. 

Milk houses are built in a va- 
riety of sizes and shapes. With 
stall barns the are 
governed in part by whether or 
not a vestibule is required between 
the milk house and the barn. 

A practical size for a milk house 
which is to have a vestibule built 
within it is 14 by 20 feet. Without 
a vestibule, 14 by 18 feet, or 14 
by 16 feet for smaller herds, is 
sufficient. Where a utility room 
and a wash room containing a sink, 
toilet, and shower are desired in 
the milk house, a size as large as 
18 by 24 feet may be necessary. 

Make provision for an opening in 
one wall at least 4 feet wide, 
through which a bulk tank can be 
moved. A satisfactory way of doing 
this is to frame out the opening 
and then close it with a standard 
door and a removable panel. 


Ventilation necessary .. . 


The great amount of heat given 
off by a bulk cooler is of benefit 
in cold weather since it can be 
utilized to keep the temperature in 
the milk house above freezing. In 
warm weather it is undesirable and 
should be removed. High milk 
house temperatures result in need- 
less hours of operation for refrig- 
eration systems having air-cooled 
condensers. 

Sufficient natural ventilation may 
be provided by opening doors and 
windows. However, in many cases 
this is not done. Because of this, 
it is desirable to have an exhaust 
fan having a capacity of about 450 
cubic feet of air per minute per 
horsepower of the compressor motor, 
if it is air-cooled. With a water- 
cooled condenser, one-half or less 
of this capacity is sufficient. 

Some means must be provided 
for fresh air to enter the milk 
house. This can be done either by 
a separate intake system or by 
opening windows. 

Condensing units which are not 
attached to the bulk tank should 
be mounted well off the floor and, 
if air-cooled, placed so that the 
condenser is about 6 inches from 
the wall. Make an opening in the 
wall at least as large as the con- 
denser and directly in front of it, 
one that can be opened easily in 
summer and closed in winter. 

In summer use a light duct to 
conduct heated air directly from 
the condenser through the wall 
opening. With such an installation, 
the amount of additional ventila- 
tion can be greatly reduced. An 
old refrigerator door framed into 
the wall makes a suitable closure 
for the opening in winter. 

The best way of reducing the 
cost of heating a milk house is to 
insulate it correctly at the time of 
construction. Either wood or ma- 
sonry materials may be used. 

For wood construction use 2- by 
4-inch studs and either fill the 
wall space with pour insulation or 
use double-thick blanket or batt in- 
sulation. Always protect the in- 
sulation with a vapor barrier. 

Where masonry materials are 





.. for the future 


used in a cold climate, it is prac- 
tical to build 2 independent walls 
of 4-inch blocks. Leave a 2%-inch 
space between the walls and fill 
this with suitable insulation. 

Use a minimum of 4 inches in- 
sulation in the ceiling. 

Outside doors also should be in- 
sulated. In addition to the con- 
struction materials from which they 
are made, use at least one thick- 
ness of 25/32-inch rigid insulation 
board. Preferably use an inch of 
batt or blanket insulation. This will 
eliminate moisture and ice forma- 
tion on the inside surfaces. 

Well-insulated doors require heavy 
hinges and will mean some extra 
cost, but they are well worth it. 
Trying to open a milk house door 
which is frozen or swelled shut has 
caused many a man to lose his 
temper — and many a broken door. 

Usually, regulations require a 
window area equal to about 10 per 
cent of the floor area. Provide 
storm windows or their equivalent. 

Artificial lights should not be 
located over the tank but should 
be positioned to illuminate the in- 
terior when the covers are open. 

Provide a 240-volt outlet near 
the milk house door in a conven- 
ient location for the milk hauler 
to connect the extension cord from 
the truck pump motor. Be sure 
that all wiring conforms to the 
electric code in force in your area. 

Good plans for milk houses can 
be obtained from the Hoard’s 
Dairyman Plan Service. County 
agents or farm advisors usually 
have information on available plans 
and also should be able to advise 
as to their cost and how to order. 
Have your local milk inspector 
check your plans before you start 
to build or remodel. 

Midwest Plan Nos. 75262, 75263, 
and 75264 are available for 75 cents 
each from the agricultural engi- 
neering extension service in any of 
the following states: Arkansas, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota, and Wisconsin. 

Complete working plans of all 
three bulk milk houses listed below 
are available through the Hoard’s 
Dairyman Plan Service. Order the 
plan that fits your size herd, allow- 
ing for future expansion. There are 
three sheets 11x16 inches showing 
in detail every construction feature. 





Hoard’s Dairyman Plan 
Service, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Please send me by return 
mail the following plan. 


Plan No. 75262 Bulk milk 
house (100- to 240-gallon 
capacity), $1.50 
Plan No. 75268 Bulk milk 
house (50- to 340-gallon 
capacity), $1.50 
Plan No. 75264 Bulk milk 
house (260- to 430-gallon 
capacity), $1.50 


Address R.F.D. or Street 
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The SAVING-EST 


MILK FILTER © 


Every little bit helps, and steady sav- 
ings in daily milking costs mount up 
to worthwhile sums in a short time. 
Kendall Milk Filters . . . 


SAVE YOU MONEY—up to 25% on 
filter costs because they’re made with- 
out gauze. 


SAVE YOU Time—filter milk faster, 
easier, no need to fuss. 


SAVE YOU TROUBL &—extra strong, 
won't wash or channel, deliver good 
sediment ratings every time. 


Available in disks, strips, rolls, and in- 
line filters. 


WIOALSI ? 


MILK FILTERS 


SS | 





@As an extra convenience, Kendall 
offers you the handy plastic dispens- 
er, shown below, for only 59¢ from 
your supplier. Rustproof and strong, 
it keeps 6” and 6%” disks clean and 
easy to get at. 


TRY 'EM. MAIL THE COUPON 
FOR YOUR FREE SAMPLES. 


™ KEN DALL commanr 


Fiber Products Division 
Dept. HD101, Walpole, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free offer samples. 


Nome 

Address, 
City 
Size of filter desired 

















| 
COW-SAVER! 


(Patents Pending) 


Give cows more freedom of movement 
and reduce self-injuries to legs and 
udders with new Berg Cow-Saver Tie 
Stall. Exclusive flared arches auto- 
matically take up slack in tie chain 
when a cow lies down . . . automatically 
give her freedom of movement whenshe 
stands. Cow can’t bruise or break a 
leg by tripping over tie chain. Berg 
design also gives cow more headroom. 





MAN-SAVER 


New Berg Pacesetter cleans your barn 
while you do other chores. This low- 
cost cleaner gives you roller-chain 
drive, one-piece, hook-and-eye gutter 
chain links—all features of the famous 
Berg Choremaster in a strength to 
handle 200 feet of chain. Automatic 
*hain tightener is optional. 


BERG EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Marshfield, Wisconsin (HO-10A) 


Stanchions () Cow-Sever Tie Stoll O 
Berm Cleaners O Simplex W ater Bowls CO 
Silo Unioader 1 


Remodeling 


' 

| 

| 

I 

| 

| 

J Ventilation () Steel Pens 1) 
I'm buliding « new barn 1) 
! 

I 

| 
L. 


Name 





Addren___. 





4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

Send me information about Berg Stalls and | 
| 
| 
! 
I 
| 
| 
| 








COWPOX-xincworm_ 


Teat Sores, Skin Abrasions 


* Blu-Kote dries up cowpox 
lesions, controls secondary 
infection. Germicidal, Fungi- 
cidal, protective wound dress- 
ne. Quick drying pene- 
trating. 4 oz. bottle $1.00 at 
dealers or mailed postpaid 


8. ©. MAYLOR CO. - MORRIS? HT. 












SAVE MONEY | 


Weed out 
non-producers 


A scale for accurate milk 


production records, Has 

extra adjustable indicator 

ro deduct weight of mitk 60 Ibs. 

pail, Dimensions: 8"x2"* / se 
HANSON 


1? Heavy construction 


SCALE CO 


Price $9.95 at your 
hardware store or 
dairy supply house. 





PART OF THE HERD owned by W. Watson Steele, Essex, England. 


England's top Ayrshire herd 


HE Ayrshire herd owned by Mr. 

W. Watson Steele, Gosfield, Es- 
sex, England, has topped all Eng- 
lish Ayrshire herds in production 
for the past three years. Highest 
record was in 1959 when 31 cows 
averaged 16,385 pounds of milk test- 
ing 4.01 per cent butterfat (657 
pounds butterfat). This past year, 
12 cows averaged 15,243 pounds milk 
and 10 heifers, 11,984 pounds. 

Mr. and Mrs. Steele have been 
present at nearly every milking for 
the past nine years. Since 1954, no 
females have been purchased. The 
policy is to use only proven sires 
or carefully-selected young bulls 

All cows and bred heifers receive 
a “steaming-up” treatment some 
six weeks before calving. ‘The 
amount of concentrates fed de- 
pends on both the season and the 
individual needs of each animal. 

His general practice is to feed 
5 pounds hay, 14 pounds brewer's 
grains, 1 pound ground oats, and 
25 pounds silage for maintenance 
and the first gallon of milk pro- 


duced. A home mixed ration con- 
taining oats, barley, sugar beet pulp, 
maize gluten meal, minerals, and 
a commercial supplement is fed to 
heavier producers, 4 pounds for the 
next 1% gallons of milk produced. 

Both feeding and milking are 
carried out in a double-row cow 
shed and milking is done at 12- 
hour intervals at 5 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

Mr. Steele’s prize awards are 
many. In 1959, he won the Gold 
Cup for the best dairy herd of any 
breed in the country and has been 
the winner in the British Oil and 
Cake Mills, Lt., milk yield compe- 
tition for the past three years. 

He won the Essex County But- 
terfat Competition for the last sev- 
en years and the Essex Herds 
Competition for the last five. In 
addition, he has been awarded the 
Makbar Gold Challenge Cup for 
the highest herd average of all 
breeds in Essex and the Pitcher 
Challenge Cup for the highest in- 
dividual cow of all breeds in Essex. 

—MARGARET VEALE 











The 62nd 


INTERNATIONAL 


Livestock Exposition 
Horse Show and Rodeo 


NOV. 24 — 


DAIRY 
CATTLE 
EXHIBITED 
NOV. 29 


thru 


DEC. 2 


DAIRY SHOW SCHEDULE 


Nov. 30 -—— Holsteins . 
Ayrshires 
Guernseys 

Dec. 1 — Holsteins 


Brown Swiss . 


Jerseys . 
Dec. 2 — 





Milking Shorthorn 


DEC. 2 


DAIRY ENTRIES 
CLOSE 
OCTOBER 25 








JUDGES 

Harold E. Kaeser 
Gordon M. Cairns 
W. Clark Fleming, Jr. 
Harold E. Kaeser 

. C, F. Foreman 

. « John Weir, Jr. 


Elmer Von Tungeln 


CASH PRIZES--5 DAIRY BREEDS--$5000 Per BREED 


Exhibit in the world’s greatest livestock show window, viewed 
each year by over 400,000 visitors from all the states and many 


foreign lands... 


in the INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE 


THE COUNTRY’S LARGEST AIR-CONDITIONED EXHIBITION BUILDING 


Union Stock Yards--Chicago 














HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Regularly With 


Aunbeam 
STEWAR] 


CLIPMASTER 





Nationally known Dairy and Health Au- 
thorities say: Clipping prevents dirt accu- 
mulation—the chief source of sediment. 
Clipped cows are easier to keep clean, 
produce more desirable milk with low 
bacteria count, less sediment. Overall clip- 
ping helps control lice infestation. For 
best results use Clipmaster animal clipper. 
Preferred for its size, ease of handling 
and lasting durability. No. 51, $52.95. 
(Colorado & West, $53.25.) 


Sinbeim CORPORATION 
Dept. 39, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
Chicago 50, Ill. 














a4 





For Teat Troubles 





Teat 


BAG BALM DILATORS 


Fast, medicated relief for teat troubles. Holds 
teat correctly in shape between milkings. 25 
packed in soothing Bag Balm ointment. Super- 
flexible; no wires, no wood. Will not snag, 
come apart. At Dealers. FREE COW BOOK: 
“Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattle.” Write 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville 21, Vt. 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Picture of your 
own breed for you te choose from. rite 
for stationery circular today. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN = Fort Atkinson, Wis. 











MODERN FARMING requires Low Cost 
PROTECTION from POWER FAILURES! 





3,500- 
25,000 
Watts Ac 
Write 
for 
Folder! 







a... 


KATOLIGHT corrorsrion 
Mankato. 











Use Your 
Telephone 


TO EARN EXTRA MONEY 
Sell HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
to Neighboring Dairy Farmers 


WRITE TO 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 














October 25, 1961 





— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this aa 
wanted’’ and ‘‘position wanted’' 


as 8 addi 
cuecn WITH ORDER. 


= Hoa 
eunt each _— HY of 
group 


oo ame Eases. Bling 

d's Dairyman, Fort ‘Atkinson. sconsin’’ and 
=. s 4 SEND CASH OR 
. NEW ADVER- 


Copy month of date of issue 
TISER MUST ae = REFERENCES. Sena @ order to HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 


Wisconsin. Diff 


jock Display advertising. 





STOCKMEN'S SUPPLIES 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 





NEW! Now treat Mastitis for less than 2le¢ 
with new Uni-Power tfusion! Each dose con- 
tains: 100,000 units Procaine Penicillin, 100 


mg. Dihydrostretomycin, 100 mg. Neomycin, 
750 mg. Sulfathiazole, 750 mg. Sulfamerazine, 
5 mg. Cobalt. Infuse directly into the infect- 
ed quarter by withdrawing 10ce (1 dose) into 
syringe with a needle, then replace needle 
with an infusion tube. Also ideal when dry- 
ing off a cow—infuse l0cc of Uni-Power into 
each quarter—alluy to remain until the cow 


freshens. “‘An ounce of prevention is worth 
pounds of milk.’ Recommended by leading 
veterinarians and dairy experts. Per 100cc 


bottle (10 doses) $2.55. Six bottles $2.25 each. 
Order 12 for $25.00 and receive free @ ayr- 
inge, needle and infusion tube. At your An- 
chor Of New England dealers or order direct 
from ANCHOR SERUM COMPANY OF NEW 
ENGLAND, Dept. W-4, Topsfield, Massachu- 
Write for tree veterinary supply cata- 
logue and health guide. (Please note: As al- 


setts 


ways, milk should be withheld from human 
consumption 72 hours after the last treat- 
ment.) 9-* 
ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 


complete line. Write for free catalog. NASO©O, 
Port Atkinson, Wisconsin. i-* 
ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION equipment. 
World's leading supplier. Write for free cata- 
log. INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC., Baraboo 
Wisconsin 3-* 
MASTITIS TESTERS. Send for free sample and 
literature. LARAY, INC., Pataskala, Ohio. 11-* 
BIG SAVINGS on drugs, vaccines and supplies 


for all livestock. Free catalog. VETSOO, at 
6305, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
SEND CARD tor tree wholesale ee a 
veterinary supplies and equipment. EAST- 
ERN STATES SERUM OOMPANY, 1727 
Harden Street. Columbia, 8. C 2 
VETERINARY SUPPLIES (wholesale) free cat- 


alog. WESTERN 
84, Delta, Colorad 
SPECIAL MASTITIS. 


eg ESTOCK SUPPLY, Box 
3.* 


OINTMENT. (Procaine 
Pencillin 100,000 units Dihydrostreptomycin 
100 mg., 10% Sulfamerazine, Sulfathiazole 
Cobalt 5MG. im sesame oil base di 


USED BULK MILK TANKS. 200-250-500-400- 
4 sizes. Write: P. O. BOX 246, Cedar- 
burg, Wisconsin. 6-° 

FOR SALE: 800-gallon Mojonnier vacuum farm 
milk tank and remote air-water cooled com- 
pressor. Excellent. H. R. ANDERSON, To- 
ledo, Towa. 

WANTED: Used Surge releaser, 4 breaker cups, 
automatic washer and tank. CHARLES BLUM, 
Route 3, Mason City, Iowa. 


BARGAINS: Farm tanks, sizes 100 through 
500. Tell me what you need. Used and new 
units. BOX 849, Joliet, Ilinois 20-4 





HAY AND BEDDING 


1021 





FARMS FOR SALE 


DOGS 





FREE CATALOG describes Wisconsin farms for 
sale. Your copy is ready now. Write LOGAN 
WAY, INC., Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 1-* 

WEST PLAINS, MISSOURI: Modern 160-acre 
dairy, choice of 50 cows, 4-stall milking par- 
lor, pipeline milker, 400-gallon bulk tank, al! 
machinery. $47,000, $20,000 down. EMIL 
SCHIESSER, 820 South 4th Street, De Kalb 
Tilinois. 

BEAT THIS (F YOU CAN! Beautiful 2-family 
320-acre Minnesota Grade A dairy on the 
market for only $8,900! 80 acres tillable, 140 


wooded pasture. Huge 10-room 7-bedroom 
house, modern conveniences. Barn, 16 steel 
stanchions, drinking cups 4-room tenant 
house, 2 milk houses, second barn. On 
county road, 4% miles village. Red hot bar 
gain immediately available at $8,900, only 
$2.900 down! Big free illustrated fall-winter 
catalog, bargains coast to coast! UNITED 
FARM AGENCY, 1504-HD Consumers Build 
ing, 220 South State Street, Chicago 4, Lili 


pois. 
128-ACRE DAIRY FARM: (Extra 40 acres op- 


tional). Good land, 3-bedroom modern home, 
oil heat, 10-year-old dairy barn, 36 stan- 
chions with water. Barn cleaner, tramp shed, 
large hay barn with bunks. Cemented barn 
lot, 3 silos, electrically heated waterers, 3,000- 
lb. bulk tank, pipeline milker. Five miles 
to South Bend, 20% down. Immediate pos- 
session. KEYSER AGENCY, Plymouth, In- 
diana 





GRADED DAIRY ALFALFA and other grades 
hay. ART CALLARI HAY COMPANY, Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio 15-* 

DIRECT SHIPPER HAY, alfalfa pellets, com- 
plete dairy pellets. SCHWAB BROS. MILLS, 
INC., New Bavaria, Ohio. 15-* 

DAIRY CUT — Bright green Colorado coarse 
chopped steamed alfalfa under patented proc- 
ess — practically no dust alfalfa leaf in- 
tact. 30-ton shipments only great milk pro- 








ducer. Samples and prices: NEUMOND, INC., 
5100 Oakland, St. Louis, Missouri 19-10 
AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING, terms, soon. Free 
catalog, REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason 


City, Towa. 23-° 
LEARw AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog! MIS- 
SOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, 1350 Linwood, 
Kansas City 9-X22, Missouri 16-* 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


“How to make $3.- 
raising earthworms!"’ 
Texas. 21-* 








FREE PICTURE FOLDER, 
000 yearly, sparetime, 
OAKHAVEN-24, Cedar Hill 





syringe). Dozen §4.50 prepaid. (Pen-Fz $9.00 
dozen syringes). Withhold milk from treated 
quarter for 72 hours. Quantity savings. KEN- 
SINGTON VETERINARY AND POULTRY 
SUPPLY, Kensington, Connecticut. 6-* 
VETERINARY PRODUCTS direct to you at a 
savings. Write for free price list. UPOO, 306 
Cherokee, Dept. Z, St. Joseph, Mo 10-* 
FREE 92-page handbook-catalog, livestock dis- 
eases. Save money. Complete list vaccines, 
drugs, instruments KANSAS CITY VAC- 
CINE COMPANY, Dept 30, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 18-spl. 





CATTLE MARKERS 


ALL-NYLON — NO PAINT to chip out. 





Many 





colors. Free catalog. CREUTZBURG & SON, 
Malvern, Pennsylvania. 10-* 
LARGEST, most complete line of cattle markers 


and livestock supplies. Free 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, solid brass tag and 
brass-plated chain for horns or neck. Write for 
free catalog. GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. 
C, Huntington, Indiana. 10-* 
E-Z REDD TAGS make identity fast and accurate. 
Colorful contrasting numbers, wear resistant 
plastic. Available with neck chain and fasteners. 
Write for free agricultural supply catalog from 
the world’s leading source of artificial breeding 
equipment, brecJding and show ring equipment, 
plus hundreds of other farm items. INSEMI- 
KIT COMPANY, INC., Baraboo, Wis. 3-* 


SILOS 


Forage 
automatic 


catalog. NASOO, 
14.* 








TRIED, PROVEN! 
silo, forage server 
Sila-Save ensilage preservative, 
lage distributors. SHERROD SILO SALES, 
INC., Strawberry Plains, Tennessee. 14-* 

FEED SILAGE FASTER at a lower cost with 


saver gilass-lined 
bunk feeder, 
Even-Flo si- 


a Van Dale silo unloader. Two models to 
meet every need Compare these quality, 
patented features: Double augers remove more 
silage per hour. 3-point suspension keeps 
unloader level V-paddle impeller throws 
(not blows) silage. Adjustable drive gives 
positive traction. Double wall cleapers shave 
frozen silage and ice cleanly from silo wall. 
Write for free brochure. (Dealer inquiries 
invited). VAN DALE, INC., Box 72, Wayzata, 
Minnesota. 15-* 








FARM EQUIPMENT 





SAVE 40%. Hydraulic manure loaders. VAUGHN 
MANUFACTURING, Waseca, Minnesota. 4-* 

10-TON TRUCK HOIST $199.99 -— $50 down, 
$50 monthly. Can use agents. 7 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 

MEPRESSION PRICES, WE SELL near, 
save 75% off new and used tractor parts, 
crawlers, wheel tractors. 190 makes, models. 
Catalog ready. Send 25¢ SURPLUS TRAC. 
TOR PARTS OCORP., Fargo, N. D 17-12 

SPECIAL PRICE—like new, navy surplus quon- 








sets; All steel buildings for machine sheds, 
grain storage, etc. 20's48' — §595. Steel 
ends with 12'x10’ doors — §75. Larger 
buildings also in stock. C. C. CASH, Han- 
over, Wisconsin. 20-2 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
USED BULK MILK PICK-UP TANKS. Wide 
selection of reconditioned and guaranteed 
tanks. All popular sizes from 1,500 and 
1,800 gal. through 53,100 gal. Phone collect 


Spring 8-3366, G. H. HICKS & SONS, INC., 
Louisville 11, Ky. 17-4 





FARMS WANTED 


MORE DAIRY FARMS needed to sell. 





Extreme 


Northern Illinois,/ Southern Wisconsin. H. E. 
GILBERT, Realtr & Associates, Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin. (Over 20 years successful experi- 


ence at your service.) -* 
WANT TO BUY or rent a dairy farm, stock 








and equipment in Barron County, Wisconsin. 

BOX 722, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 

kinson, Wisconsin 19-2 
FARMS FOR SALE 

100 WISCONSIN FARMS, a!) sizes, mostly 

with personal las teey~ 2. bay REALTY, Abbots- 

Wisconsi 14-10 


ford 

STROUT'S FREE CATALOG! Fall issue! Over 
3,900 properties in 36 states and Bermuda. 
Farms, homes, businesses nearly 3 
times ae many descriptions and pictures, and 
twice as many states as any other real ¢és- 


tate catalog! 61 years of dedicated service 
STROUT REALTY, 7-AU South Dearborn, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 18-3 


ARIZONA DAIRY: Grossing $60,000 yearly. 
Good climate and market BROKER, Box 
338, Cottonwood. Medford 4-5415 19-3 


200-ACRE DAIRY FARM, 140 open, modern 
buildings, 2 silos, barn cleaner, 77 Holstein 
cattle, 8. P. combine, baler, chopper, other 
machinery, $50,000, only $15,000 down. Oth- 


er farms in Central Wisconsin, any size 
DIX REALTY, Marshfield, Wisconsin 19-2 
CENTRAL WISCONSIN DAIRY FARMS: 200 
acres gently rolling land, 5-bedroom modern 
house, 110-foot barn with stanchions and 
pens, barn cleaner, 14x46 concrete silo, 2- 
car garage, machine shed. $33,000 terms. 
Other farms and business properties, send 
for our free catalog. STEVENS AGENOY, 
Spencer, Wis. Phone OLiver 9-2291. 19-2 
VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor, John H. 
Hitt, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia. 12-° 
GRADE A MODERN DAIRY farm in south- 
western Wisconsin — Chicago market. In one 
family over 30 years. Better buildings here 
with crop and pasture land to raise fine 
cattle and get big milk checks. Attractive 
7-room modern home; 4 room house with 
bath; 36 x 120 barn and 2 silos built in 
1947; 4-car garage; other buildings. 270 
acres — $51,500. More acres available. W. W. 
LANGDOC j{owner), Woodford, Wisconsin. 
FOR SALE: 200-acre dairy farm, 9-room house, 
pipeline, bulk tank, 65 head milch cows, 22 
heifers, 2 tractors and all hay baling equip- 
ment. Plenty water. ANDY MEYER, Route 
2, Benton, Arkansas. Phone Spring 8-7934. 
122-ACRE DAIRY FARM on bulk milk, com- 
plete with personal property. 95 acres of ex- 
cellent land under the plow, barn has 30 
stanchions. Home semi-modern. Plenty of 
other buildings. Personal consists of 28 cows, 
feed, machinery, hogs. Price $35,000 com- 
plete. 190-acre dairy farm on bulk —_, Barn 





has 32 steel st ed, hog 
house, silo, heifer shed. Medes be 
home, 125 acres of heavy soil tillable. Land 
contract available. Only $5,000 down. Excel- 
lent terms on balance. LOGANWAY, INC., 
Realtors, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Phone: 
Jordan 53-3418. 


FOR SALE BY OWNER: 580 acres in north- 
west Florida. Dairy, beef cattle, hog or wild- 
life. Fenced and cross-fenced, five barns, two 
dwellings, deep well and large springs. §75,- 
000. Write BOX 492, Union Springs, Alabama. 

GOOD SOUND WISCONSIN farms. Pfister Farm 
Agency, BERT PFISTER, Mt. Horeb, Wis- 
consin. 15-* 





HELP WANTED 





WANTED: Experienced artificial breeding tech- 
nicians. Through our frozen semen program 
and freezers, areas may be developed in any 
state. References, required Write PIPER 
BROTHERS FARMS, Watertown, Wisconsin 
for details. 

WANTED GENERAL MANAGER for large com- 
mercial dairy farm operation in the South- 


west. Excellent opportunity for qualified man 
Large, home, bonus, profit sharing and close 
to city and schools. Write for further in 
formation and send qualifications to BOX 
716, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin 18-3 


WANTED: Single dairyman interested in work- 
ing with top herd of Holsteins. Farmer 
breeder herd with over 600% average. Good 


BOX 732, care 


home Midwest location 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
SOUTHEASTERN IDAHO: Wanted—a man tor 
dairy and general farm work. Good equip- 
ment and machinery. If interested will fur- 
nish further information. Write to RICHARD 
M. MAY, R.F.D. 1, Paul, Idaho 
FARM MANAGER: Immediate opening for 


working farm manager for 4000-acre farm in 
south central Arkansas. 1000 acres under cul- 
tivation, remainder devoted to cattle raising. 
Preference given to candidates with BS in 
Agriculture and 5-15 years farm manage- 
ment experience. In confidential letter give 
complete details on age, education, experi 
ence, and estimated salary requirement. BOX 
723, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. Equal opportunity employer 
WANTED: Single man or married man with 
small family to milk cows in modern milking 


parlor. Must be able to milk well and be 
good with cows. Board and room furnished 
single man. House for married man near 
town with good schools and churches. GREEN 
MEADOW FARMS, Elsie, Michigan 20-2 
WANTED: A working herdsman for about 65 


cows. 20-stanchion milk barn, pipeline milk 
ing. Good big four room house. Hot and cold 


water. On school bus route. Good starting 
salary. E. H. CLINE, Clineland Dairy, Inc 
Cherryville, North Carolina. 

WANTED: Married man over 35 to do general 
work on Grade A dairy farm forty miles from 
Chicago. Must be a good cowman. House 
light, hot water, milk furnished. Write giv- 








ing experience, salary etc. G. PAGE, 8011 

Leland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
SALESMEN WANTED: Sel! fly sprays, mineral 

supplements, udder ointment and other agri 


cultural chemicals to farmers or dealers. Old 


established line. Liberal commissions. W. D 
CARPENTER COMPANY, Inc., 111 Irving 
Avenue, Syracuse 3, New York 19-4 
TAKE OVER YOUR AREA, agents, dealers, 


farmers, make $250 up weekly selling nation- 
ally advertised Campbell's Gro-Green concen- 
trated plant food supplements, increase pro 
tein and mineral content of grains and for- 
age. No investment. Credit given. Everything 
free. Ideal proposition for corn and feed men 


CAMPBELL COMPANY, (Est. 1928) Rochelle 
60, Illinois. 19-14 
SENSATIONAL new longer-burning light bulb 
Amazing free replacement guarantee — never 


agsin buy light bulbs. No competition. Multi- 
million dollar market yours alone. Make 
small fortune even spare time. Incredibly 
quick sales. Free sales kit. MERLITE (Bulb 
Div.), 114 East 32nd, Dept. C-74K, New 
York 16 39-2 





POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION AS HERDSMAN: Married, 45 years 
old, 15 years experience. BOX 728, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

WANTED, JANUARY 1, 1962, position as 
milker or herdsman on progressive Oentral 
California dairy. Lifetime experience. Good 
record. BOX 730, care Hoard's Dateymem, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 

33-YEAR-OLD, married, experienced, dairy farm- 
er desires herdsman-farmer position. Honest, 
sober hard worker. Have family help. Reter- 


ences. BOX 729, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
RELIABLE SWISS FARMER, age forty-five, 


married, three children, wants position on 
dairy farm or to replace retiring farmer with 
an option to buy or .,ent. Graduated from 
Swiss agriculture school. Lifetime practical 
experience. Handy in machine repairs and car- 
penter work. Twelve years in this country. 
Good references upon request. WALTER MO- 
SER, Box 60, Syberteville, Pennsylvania. 


DOGS 


~—o—“_ COLLIES. Outstanding Heelers. 
atch Dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Fiana- 
gan Rlinois. 2-° 











GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups 
Healthy and strong. oa heelers. Year's 
trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females 4 spe 
cialty! Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa. i8-* 


SWINE 


FOR SALE: Wisconsin 
Sold on weight basis, 








teeder pigs, 40-60 ibs 
$13.25 as 40 Ib 0c « 


lb. over. All toppers, veterinarian inspected 
CLARENCE ACKER, Middleton, Wisconsin 
phone TE 6-3451. 20-* 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





FREE CATALOG: Imported Mexican shoes, 
purses, ack — panne gy unborn calf, 
alligator su uine shark leather. 


NORTHERN IMPORT “COMPANY, 
21, Michigan. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


NOTICE TO BUYERS — WHEN BUYING 
DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY CATTLE, in- 
spect and select cattle personally. Lf impos- 
sible, hare them checked by someone in 
whom you have confidence. Complete under- 
standing in writing between buyer and seller 
is very important. Should you buy on ap- 
proval, it is advisable to have animals in- 
spected by veterinarian on arrival before ac- 
ceptance. Report serious health problems to 
your state veterinarian. — Hoard's Dairyman. 

DAIRY CATTLE SALES, every Thursday, April 
through October. Top springer cows and heil- 


Reed City 
14-7 








ers. 400 to 600 head every sale MATTES 
LIVESTOCK MARKET, Thorp, Wis 10-* 
FOR SALE: Holstein springing heifers and 
cows. Good selection of open and bred heifers 
R. B. BRICHER, St. Charies, Illinois, Phone 
JU-4-2347 days, JU-4-2895 nights 7-24 
CHOICE SELECTION of Holstein dairy cows 


and heifers, fresh and close springers. T.B. 
and Bang's tested. Calfhood vaccinated, Reg- 
istered bulls service age HARTMAN @& 
SON, Hampshire, Ulinois. Phone 2621. 2-* 
CANADIAN Registered Holsteins. Young vacci- 
nated cows and heifers. Buy direct from the 


farms. Elgin County Holstein Breeders Club. 
Telephone Talbotville, Ontario 6-R-12. DON 
SHORE, R.R. #6, &t Thomas, Ontario, 


Canada. -° 
HIGH QUALITY Holstein and Guernsey spring 
ers and heifers all sizes. J. W. & BILL G EUR- 
KINK, télephone 322 or 21F31, Baldwin, 
Wisconsin. 15-* 
REGISTERED HWOLSTEINS: A tew service age 
bulls, some younger males, foundation females 
and heifers Nearly all sired by excellent 
sires and from classified dams with HIR rec- 


ords. SanMarGale FARMS, Box 265, Lebanon, 
Ohio. Phone 5-2606 22-* 
ATTENTION DAIRYMEN and Cattle Dealers 


Indiana's largest selection of grade and pure- 
bred Holstein cattle, bred for production and 


show type, will sell one or 500 We will 
ship subject to approval. Cattle eligible for 
any state. Vaccinated, TB and Bang’s 


ac- 

credited. Terms to reliable parties. BOTTEMA 
FARMS. Rural Route #2, Box 206, Indian- 
apolis. Indiana. Phone TE 9-6575 12-* 
CANADIAN HOLSTEINS direct from the farms 
Registered, T.B. an’ Bang’s certified. MID- 
DLESEX HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. Phone Lambeth OL 2-2616/ Hardy 
Shore, Glanworth, Ontario. 15-* 
FOR SALE: Buy your vaccinated dairy cows 
and heifers direct from the farmers where 
quality prevaile. GEORGE E. SWANSON, 
Rice Lake, Wis. Phone CEdar 4-4717 6-19 
BULLS—REGISTERED HOLSTEIN for sale or 


lease. Also select females, all ages. J. V 
“JAKE” LUDWIG, Fithian, [llinois. Phone 
Collison PR-6-3421 1Q-spi 
FOR SALE: High quality Holstein heifers, call- 
hood vaccinated, TB tested NATIONAL 
DAIRY RESEARCH FARM, P. O. Box 145, 
phone Hickory 2-1940, Danville, Dlimois. 20-6 
FOR SALE: 12 registered Holstein cows. Third 
and fourth generation NIBOO artificial breed- 
ing Records to 750 F, 20,000 M. Home 
raised. WALTER LAUFFER, Route 2, Box 
30, Tinley Park, Illinois. Phone Mokena 2453. 
WISCONSIN DAIRY COWS I am handling 


good-producing dairy cows for improvement to 


your dairy herd. If you are interested in a ~ 
higher milk producing herd, I can supply 
you with all the good dairy cows you need 


Arrangements can be made to make delivery 
of these cows anywhere in the United States 
or abroad. Office headquarters are at OColum- 


bus, New Jersey. Always a large selection 
on hand. Write or call REUBEN GREEN- 
BERG, Columbus, New Jersey. “A good deal 


for every dairyman."’ Mailing address Reuben 


Greenberg, Columbus, New Jersey—phone Bor- 
dentown, N. J., AXminster 8-1021 20-spl. 
WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS for the Southern 


States. Guernsey, Jersey, Brown Swiss. Cow 
sized heifers my speciality. Financed. Cail 
P. R. ELAM, Marshall, North Carolina, 
phone 3451, or Mars Hill, North Carolina, 


2381 nights 14.* 
SOUTHERN DAIRIES buy Northern Holsteins. 
Raised in Southwest Missouri. Have 50 head 
of heifers to freshen in October and Novem- 
ber, and 40 head of second calf heifers. AN- 
DERSON HOLSTEIN FARM, Seneca, Mis- 
souri, Phone: PR 6-5738. 19-2 
HOLSTEIN COWS and large heifers. Some calv- 
ing every day, close up and later. You 
won't find as many good uddered and quali- 
ty cattle on hand anywhere. Save time and 
expense. HARRY BIRGER DAIRY CATTLE 
COMPANY, Rosemount, Minnesota. GA-3- 
4521. 14-10 
KENYON BROTHERS FARM serving the dairy 
farmer for forty years. Large selection of 
choice Holstein cows and first calf heifers, 
fresh and a service bulls. T.B 
and Bang's tested. In carload or truckload 
lots. KENYON BROTHERS ©O., Eigin, Iili- 
nois. Phone SHerwood 1-1818. 19-* 
KCATING BROTHERS FARM offers large se- 
lection fresh and springing selected cows and 
heifers, tested and vaccinated. Oredit avail- 
able. Buying on order saves time and mon- 
ey. Call or write FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 
CONSIN. Telephone JOrdan 3-5905. 13-* 





MORE SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
ON PAGE 1023 
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Cow Efficiency 


Delayed first freshening and long 
dry periods have a way of spilling 
red ink where profit ought to grow. 
As every dairyman knows, most 
costs go right on — regardless of 
whether a cow or heifer is milking 
or dry. 

Cow depreciation is another cost- 
ly item. And it can be a big item 
when cows must be replaced after 
just a year or two on the milking 
line! 

That’s why “milk per day of 
milking age” — while still new — 
shapes up as the toughest yard- 
stick yet when it comes to gauging 
dairy cow efficiency. It measures 
production and reproduction — the 
two big profit factors in dairying 
and the two big reasons why you 
keep cows. 

Here's how it works: Divide a 
cow’s lifetime milk output by the 
number of days she has lived since 
reaching two years of age. That’s 
all there is to it! Make no allow- 
ances for dry days anywhere along 
the line. 

“Milk per day of milking age” 
figures drive home the big dollars- 
and-cents significance of lifetime 
records of 100,000 lbs. of milk or 
more. 


with 


REGISTERED 


a good 
dairyman 
is a better 
dairyman 


Recisterep Hoxstems are the cows for the dairy- 
man who wants to be more than just plain good... 
the man who doesn’t guess about cows or crops .. « 
wants bigger profits from his farm . . . better living 
for his family. 

No guesswork here! The Recisterep HoistTein 


dairyman knows he just doesn’t have time to work A registered Holstein cow in 
rr 7 mer me = amma — “— pe ee th ee ee 
able. And RecisTerep HOLSTEINS are just that: every day — milking or dry — 

RecistereD Ho.stTeins produce more milk per since the day she reached two years 
cow. And more milk per cow adds up to more —_ And that was way back in 
milk — and more profit — per acre, per man hour, Then there’s the famous regis- 
per dollar invested! tered Holstein in Indiana that re- 

What's more, Recisterep Horstetns produce a cently — the a cow of any 
sec , are :, <a oh, , . breed to put together a “career 
econd big-dollar crop purebred calves worth record of more than 300,000 Ibs. of 


more than grades when you have them to sell, or 
when you keep them home to build the k ad of net 
assets that mean solid security. 

A sharp pencil will prove that you can’t afford 
to be satisfied with grades — even the best of them. 
It will point your way to Recisterep Hoxrsrews! 


milk. She’s averaged more than 60 
Ibs. a day for every single day since 
November 18, 1947! 

Unusual? Yes, but The Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America 
recently announced a list of no less 
than 70 officially tested registered 
Holstein cows with “milk per day 
of milking age” averages of more 
than 50 lbs.! 

The list of those averaging over 


Registered ‘ 40 Ibs. is many times longer. It in- 
cludes, among others, five cows in 
HOLSTEINS 


the same Michigan herd with a 
Lxrted Y the finttd- 









combined lifetime output of more 
than 1,000,000 Ibs. of milk! All 
five are over 13 years of age and 
4 still going strong. They’ve aver- 
aged nearly 47 Ibs. of milk per cow, 
per day, since they were two years 
old — again with no allowance for 
dry days! 

All of which adds up to effi- 
ciency — a word you can find on 
just about every page of this mag- 
azine for the very solid reason that 
it sums up the difference between 
profit and loss on every dairy farm 
these days. And efficient dairying 
must begin with efficient cows. 

That’s why thinking dairymen 
the country over are turning to 
registered Holsteins — big, rug- 
ged, longer-lasting cows that fresh- 
en early and milk at the persist- 
ently heavy clip that adds up to 
big lifetime production. 
my) And that, in turn, is why you 

: . can count on extra dollars when 
ee herd reaches the point where 

have registered Holsteins to 
THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 7 BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT val They’re always in demand! 
ADVERTISEMENT 


fit the farm...fit the market 
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October 25, 


A good farm lease 


“What makes a good farm lease?” 
is a question heard nearly every 
day by North Dakota agricultural 
economist Harry Anderson. It’s not 
surprising! Roughly, 60 per cent of 
North Dakota farmers have a di- 
rect interest in farm rentals. 

Anderson says that there is no 
one answer, since every rental prob- 
lem is a little different. 

Here are some general rules to 
guide your thinking in terms of a 
good lease. 

You will want the kind of lease 
that fits your situation. Three main 
types are: 

1. The cash lease, where the own- 
er gets a fixed cash rent and lets 
the tenant run the farm. 

2. The crop-share lease, where the 
owner takes part of the crop as 
rent and may or may not share 
production costs. 

3. The livestock-share lease, where 
both parties share livestock owner- 
ship and the income is divided. 

Father-son agreements are grow- 
ing in popularity. These are very 
desirable. They encourage youth to 
stay on the farm, and they enable 
the father to retire gradually. These 
leases vary with every situation. 

No matter what kind of lease you 
select, write it down. A written 
contract eliminates most of the 
chances for misunderstanding. 

Do this writing on a good lease 
form. It will call your attention to 
details you might otherwise over- 
look. Several sample lease forms 
are available from extension serv- 
ice offices or from county agents. 

[Hoard’s Dairyman subscribers 
may obtain a copy of “Leases for 


1961 





Dairy Farms” simply by writing to 
the Editorial Department, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis.] 

To be of the greatest value, both 
parties must be reasonably well sat- 
isfied. Think out the ‘lease’ carefully 
before drawing it up. 

Even a good lease gets out of 
date. Farming conditions change, and 
the lease that was good several 
years ago may not do the job to- 
day. Be ready to change your lease 
as the need-arises. 


Special Opportunities 


DAIRY CATTLE 

















LARGE SELECTION artificially sired, bred and 
open heifers Home raised Write or call 
KURT GRIEBENOW, Route 2, Watertown 
Wisconsin, 9665R1. 20-sp! 

BEEF CATTLE 

PUREBRED CHAROLAIS: Compare our quali 
ty and prices. BILL, LAMME Laclede 72 
Missouri 13-* 





Sales Announcements 


October 28, 1961 Holsteins — The 
Twelfth Annual Illinois Holstein-Friesian 
Association Harvest of Stars Sale, Live- 
stock Center, St. Charles, Illinois. 11:00 


a.m. 60 head. For catalog write to Rob- 
ert B. Howard, Dundee, [Iilinois, Sale 
Chairman, or Russel! Mathews, Wood- 
stock, Illinois, Secretary Lllinois Holstein 
Association 
November 6, 
National Classic, 
Fairgrounds — 11:00 
Holsteins, For information 


1961 — Holsteins— Elkhorn 
Elkhorn Wisconsin 
A.M. @ Registered 
and catalogs 


write: Piper Bros., Sales Managers, Wa- 
tertown, ‘isconsin. 
November 10, 1961 — Brown Swiss—The 


14th Imperial Sale, 11:30 am. at the 
Walworth County Agricultural Center, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 50 head. Sale under 
the management of and catalog upon re- 
uest from Norman E. Magnussen, Brown 
Swiss Sales Service, Lake Mills, Wiscon- 
sin 





DISPLAY 














WHAT DO YOU SEE? 





DO YOU SEE —an Ampule of frozen semen containing 
millions of viable sperm that is capable of settling your 
cow and causing her to freshen on schedule? 


DO you SEE —tThe concentrated goodness of the tre- 
mendous transmitting power of the bull through whose 
use you can follow a breeding program enabling you to 
BUILD A BETTER HERD? 


DO YOU SEE —Tre calf that will result from the serv- 
ice, a beautiful heifer that will instill in you a deep sense 
of pride and that will develop into a strong, stretchy, 
sharp kind of individual that will have: — 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 
IMPROVED TYPE 
GREATER SALES VALUE 


YOU DO ~tt its 2 CURTISS “GOLDEN” AMPULE. 


CURTISS 


BREEDING SERVICE, INC. 


CURTISS FARM ~- CARY, ILLINOIS Otte Schnering, 





Founder Phone MErcury 9-2041 











LIVESTOCK 
DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 


COPY MUST REACH US 
ONE MONTH BEFORE ISSUE DATE 
For advertising of tt k only: Inciudi 





consignment, dispersal or reduction sales, 
breeders herds and individual animals. Al- 
se dealers, county, state and national breed 
associations, artificial breeding associations, 
semen sale ads, fairs, expositions etc. 


Special rates for continueus and targe 





space advertisers. 














NOTICE TO BUYERS 


WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 
CATTLE, inspect and select je person- 
f impossible, have them checked 
by someone in whom you have confi- 
dence. Complete understanding in writ- 
ing between buyer and seller is very 
important. Shovld you buy on approval, 
it is advisable to hove animals inspected 
by oc veterinaricn on arrival before ac- 
ceptance. Report serious health problems 
to your state veterinarian. 


— Heard's Dairyman. 


















For 
Dairymen 


A NEW 


For 
Dairymen 


Dairy Cat-le Replacement Marketing Select your Replace 
over 30,000 dairy men! We has handle only 


FOR INFORMATION, CONTACT — Weyne L. Wendorf 


TRI-STATE BREEDERS COOPERATE 
Westby, Wisconsin 





WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE 
Springing cows, springing heifers, bred 
heifers, open heifers. All breeds. We pride 
ourselves with satisfied customers. All cat- 
tle guaranteed at time of sale. We will 
deliver. Call or write: 

WINSTON D. JUDD 
Bancroft, Wis. Phone 130R or 13032 








WEEKLY DAIRY CATTLE SALE 


Every Friday at 1:00 p.m. until November. 
500 head of dairy cattle, any type you 
want will be available. Also we make 
deliveries of livestock anywhere on your 
approval. 


NOLAN BROTHERS 


MARION, WIS. 


Phone: Jim, Marion 4761 or 4811 
Cliff, Manawa 58 Bill, Bonduel PL &-4741 
Roger, Cecil 2145 Jerry, Birnamwood 3013 








WISCONSIN 
DAIRY CATTLE 


Midwestern Dairymen ! ! ! 


Pine ry SPRINGING heifers, yeartings, 
cattic of alli ages. These are sold on commission 
basis to An We have buyers throughout the 
northern dairy states and can supply the finest 
for the best possible price. One of the midwest’s 

largest dealers serving coneeen for the past 8 
years. We will deliver C.0.D. to your farm by 
our experienced drivers. We are moving 300-500 
lead per week. 


WE FINANCE - UP TO 24 MONTHS TO PAY 
DENNIS R. GROSSE 


PHONE 1419 YORK, NEGRASKA BOX as 





JERSEYS 











Brigham Jerseys 
IT'S ENTIRELY POSSIBLE 


To Buy A Top Bred Brigham Bull 
Improve Your Herd With His 
Daughters And Prove Him Toe A 
Level Where He Will Resell For 
Several Times What You Paid 
For Him. 

We Have A Fine Selection Of Young Bulls 

And Foundation Females 
WHY NOT CONSIDER A “PACKAGE” 
A Herd Sire And Several Heifers 


WRITE FOR LISTS 


BRIGHAM FARM ‘%,,At84N5. 


VERMONT 














Dairy 
Program 
Of The 


Future — 
/ 





FIVE REASONS WHY 
PROFIT-MINDED 
DAIRYMEN LOOK 
TO JERSEYS 

IN THEIR PLANS 
FOR THE FUTURE... 





The investment needed to 
establish a Jersey herd is most 
reasonable, 


? Jerseys are more profitable... 
produce more profits per acre 
. more profits per 100 Ibs. of 

cow. 


3 Jerseys mature earlier .. . live 
longer and are adaptable to 
climatic conditions the world 
over. 


4 Jerseys are backed 
bya successful na- 
tion-wide breed 
and milk merchan- 
dising program. 


5 Jerseys produce 
high protein, high 
solids milk. 
truly the breed of 

the future. 





There Are Many Additional 
Reasons For YOU To Con- 
sider Jerseys. Write Today 
For Detailed Information. 
Please Mention Size Of Herd 
Or Your Plans For Future. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 





CATTLE CLUB 


1521 East Broad Street 
Columbus 5, Ohio 





TyPy 
Production Bred Bull 


from a heavy producing cow family. His mater- 
anl sister, dam and maternal grandam av. 
(mature equivalent) 13,391 M, 759 F. Sire: 
Brampton Belles Record, EX. 129 cl. dans. av. 
87.29%. 71 tested daus. av. 10,655 M, 568 PF. 


PIXY FARM Hudson, Wis. 





1 have cholce high grade bred and Guern. 
sey heifers, also tresh and oF cows. All T.B. 
and Bang’s tested. Come an —_— your selection, 
or will fill your order or ou bay. Phone 
University 5-4115. CLAUDE Tn RNTON, Route 
2, Box 256, Springfield 





JERSEY AND GUERNSEY HEIFERS 


Heavy springers, bred = x Also Jersey 
and Guernsey cows, or ae. 
250 to 300 head on hand at all times to 
- ih from. Mostly eaithood vaccinated 

All animals ship; by Federal re ~ ad 
tions of your sta I deliver. ELLIS W. 
TAYLO Route 1, Strafford, Missouri. 
Phone RE 62755. 
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11:30 AM. AT THE WALWORTH 
COUNTY AGRICULTURAL CENTER 


SELLING 


ets 





WELCOME IN BINGO 
Born 8/20/60 


NORMAN E. MAGNUSSEN 





The 14th Imperial Brown Swiss Sale 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1961 


50 HEAD .. 


Selling 
sired by 
of Weleome In Jade, 
females include several EX cows, 
ners, and animals outstanding in all age brack- 


promote breeders of the Better Kind ef Brown 
Swiss, 


Sele under the management of and catalog upon request from 


Brown Swiss 
Sales Service 


ELKHORN, WISCONSIN 


BULLS 

FEMALES 
WELCOME IN BINGO, born 8/20/60, 
Welcome In Supreme, EX and out 
EX, with 1,148 F. 48 
show win- 


This sale is designed te encourage and 


Lake Mills, Wisconsin 














PROFIT MORE 





. 

with 
Brown Swiee have boailt their *n popularity 
Their coz tent profitable production over 
many yea kes them he hoice t better 





fairy armer where 


The market for Brown Swiss Cattle is strong 
end surs cattle into er herds 
bring unil ys pr Because f their 
size the reng eir ruggedness and the'r 
ability +t eft) © pastere and coarse 
roughage. you + i Brown Swiss well adapted 
te pour dairy fa »ndit They are truly 
the Farmers Cow Buy « foundation and 
y ! on have « r 


BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 








AYRSHIRES 


Profitable AYRSHIRES 
The Breed with Production and Type 
PRODUCERS OF 41 MILK 
ot lowest feed cost 
The Basryman's cherce for 
















- 









Pree ber 
AYRSHIRE BREEDERS ASS'E, 





NOW YOU CAN BUY 


POLLED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


That are from high producing families 
That are of Carefree Farms & Penshurst 
Breeding 
That give you excellent type calves 
That are priced at prices sure to please 
WRITE FOR PEDIGREES AND PRICES 
CAREFREE FARMS NEW HAVEN, INDIANA 


GUERNSEYS 


PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Choice well bred heifers and young 
cows due November through Feb- 
ruary. Also heifer calves and 
yearlings. By proven sires and 
from great cow families. Herd 
production tested for over fifty 
years. 

TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 

SMITHVILLE FLATS, WN. Y. 











HOLSTEINS 


NOTICE TO BUYERS 





WHEN BUYING — CALVES OR DAIRY 





CATTLE, inspect select cattle person- 

clly. Wt impossible, Reve them checked SERVICE AGE HERD SIRE 

= ee A - la writ hat J — . oe month a very typy young 

; : a” = u orn 3/28/60. He is well grown and most- 

ing between —_ ay Bi as is very ly dark in color. The dam has cerecal yenerde 
you on . over 500 F, the grandam has the same type 


of records as did the great grandam. This is 
quite a cow family. The sire is a 606-Ib 
of a VG cow from the EX and GM Pabst Sir 
Roburke Rag Apple. For more information call 
or write CARL MEDSKER, phones 2-3319 or 
2-3087 Graysville, Ind. 


MEDSKER FARMS 





SULLIVAN, INDIANA 























REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULL 15 months 

vid, sired by ble approved sire and dam's 

re i 18.98 M au t We alee have one 

moot st alves reasonable 
GREENFIELD FARMS 

Reute 2, Geox 69 Mukwonage, Wis. 





GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnish you with most 
any kind of Guernseys you desire—grade or pure 
bred Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your serv- 
ice. V aukesha y Guernsey Breeders’ Asen., 
















. FREE 
eaars 


on How to Succeed 
in Modern Dairying with 


REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 


— Today’s Best Choice for Highest Net Income 


Adaptable, efficient Guernseys earn highest 
net income. Here are some of the reasons. 
@ Guernseys excel in the ability to convert 
hay, pasture, silage and grain into the world’s 
finest milk 


@ Guernseys fit today’s modern dairying 
methods... this means more efficient use 
of labor, feed and space in the barn and at 
the feed rack. 
@ Guernseys produce the finest milk, Guern- 
milk ie always in demand by distributors 
i solids-not-fa 


t, also, 
the highest protein, Vitamin A and min-~al 
content of any milk Guernsey milk is wo, id 


Main 


of "Profitabl 


FREE FACTS 


1 THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
| Street, . WH, 


Stari 26 Peterborough, N. 
jo Send FREE information on how to gtart « Guernsey Herd, 


renowned for its delicious flavor and unique 
iden colo 


go Padis 

ceptance. Remember, distributors pay 

ducers on the besle of total solide not on 

pounds of milk alone! 

@ Guernseys are easily handled. 

@ Guernseys are the earliest maturing breed, 
returning 


perenne Jee peeeto coener end 

ee all these important Guernsey Pl 
Factores together and you'll cco the reacon 
why the Guernsey breed adds up to highest 
net dairy profits. 


write today 





— 





TOWN. 





State 














son 











ATTENTION 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS — Choice young bulls 


and heifers 2 es. Sn Ee = 
production br ing rom great. Prov « ° 
index sires. Flying Horse Masters Royal, Green- Carlins Hilltop Fond Pilot 





id M Maker, Fi dati Club Calves. The 
right kind at the Hight price. Write oe anme to Born May 3, 1961. He is a son of 
Se ee ee Lakefield Fond Hope EX 92. S.M.T. and 
‘t a VG 87 dav. of Polytechnic imperial 


PROMISING 
GUERNSEY BULL 
CALVES 


Several youngsters sired by Dairyman F's 
Jado, Elmwood Dairyman Triumph or 
one of our junior sires. All out of good 
producing dams with good type. Here is 


Wayne, with records averaging over 700 
F and 140,000 M to date. Full brother 
is in young herd sire program at K.A. 
B.S.U. 
For price and pedigree write 
J. W. CARLIN & SON 
SMOLAN, KANSAS 





your chance to get a young sire pos- 





sessing bloodlines bred proven for profit- 





able production. Priced to sell quickly. 
Write for descriptions and prices, or 
come and pick ene out. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


GUERNSEY 
SALES SERVICE 


Six fleldmen of the largest Guernsey As- 
the nation are fully _ac- 








Guainted Mt le f le in P Del 

quainted with cattle for sale in Pa., > 

and Eastern States. We have private list- CARNATION SALLY SUZY TOPSY 
“Very Good"’—88 points 


ings at all times, also regular monthl 
write for prices t quick conven SS Se S908 15,088 8 3.7% 
Tite tor s— ge u “ ; é 

ou want to sell, contact us — low sell- Member Res. ego gt of 1959 
ng charge — prompt payment. Member ten. anton t-American 


Often requests for cattle come from all 
over the United States. It may be from Now milking Between 90 and 100 Ibs. per day 
HER SON BY GOLD MEDAL FRASEA 


your next door neighbor! Send us your 
isting so we can tell the prospect Bear | | inea: piLOT WILL MAKE SOMEONE AN 
OUTSTANDING SIRE 


est you 
Pa. Gu sey Br Ass a. The Pilot-Butter Boy cross is one you will 
be hearing a great deal about. Some of the 
Pilot son from one of the best Butter Boy 
daus. and she is from the great Topsy fam 
duce for 1960. 
Now on A.R. test she got off to a slow 
30, 1961. He is about 85% black and is 
en outstanding calf. If you are looking for 








Large selection of high grade cows and 
heifers of all ages. Calfhood vaccinated 
lab. tested. We feed well balanced 
roughage for tep production and size. 


P. 0. BOX 302 CAMP HILL, PA. 

= best you cows in the Carnation herd are 
Pilot daus. from daus. of Butter Boy. 

The calf being offered in this issue is a 

LSTEl S ily. Note that the dam was s member of 

the Reserve All-American Butter Boy (Get 

in 1959. She was also a member of the 

Honorable Mention All-American Produce of 

1959, and of the All-Western Get and Pro 

start but is now milking over 90 Ibs. per 

day and is gradually picking up right along 

Her son, Ear Tag B-694, was born July 


Buy direct and save. Experienced insured a top herd sire it will pay you to give 
transportation. him careful consideration 
Write, wire or phone for complete infor 


mation and price. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 


Quality Cattle Since 1929 Address: 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 CARNATION MILK FARMS 
Dept. # 213 





Carnation, Washington 














Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 








U.S. National Blue Ribbon Sale 
SAT., NOV. 4, 1961 | WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


(Held at Darcey Sales Arena located 6 isiles North of Watertown on Highway 26) 


65 Head of Choice Registered Holsteins 
mas | 











Yew Crivserose son from a 648 F. 3-77-0 
erion from a 712 F, VG dam. These consigned by Harvey Nelson & Sons. _ 
From Wis. State Reformatory, a 2-yr-old dav. of Mooseheart Pioneer EX and from 
© 767 F, EX (91 score) dav. of Wis Blackberry GM dam. 
any other sell classified VG and with records te F. A number of choice 
coringing helters. dams with eee to'oen'F = vaca 6 


Watertown, Wis. 














Octeber 25, 1961 







* as 


This month we offer Stoffell SanMar 

Fobes Dean, born Nov. 17, 1960. He is 

sired by SanMarGale Wis Nobleman, and 

damed by Stoffell Stylemaster Fobes who 

as a 2yr-old produced 17,000 M and is 

now on her way to a 100,000 M record 
For price and pedigree write: 


STOFFELL'S MILK FARM 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


——<—<—— 


Route 12 





REGISTERED HOLSTEIN COWS and 
heifers. Calfhood vaccinated. Largest herd 
of registered Holsteins in America. Our 
prices are very reasonable and we deliver 
anywhere. Everything guaranteed aapetly 
as represented. See, write or call 
before buying dairy cattle of any kind. 
Visitors always welcome. 


GREEN MEADOW FARMS Elsie, Michigan 





CHOICE HOLSTEIN cows and_ heifers, 
all ages. Vaccinated, TB free. Fieldman 
available, or will fill orders as directed. 
DEAN HARNDEN, Whitewater Dairy As- 
sociation, Whitewater, Wis. Phone Pal- 
myra 495-2422. 
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NOTICE TO BUYERS 


WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 
CATTLE, inspect and select cattle person- 
a. lf impossible, 7~_— them checked 

someone whom have confi- 
, A. c endorse in writ- 
ing between buyer and seller is very 


by «@ veterincricn on crrival before ac- 
ceptance. Report serious health problems 
te your state veterinarian. 

— Moerd'’s Dairyman. 











WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE 
Holsteins Guernseys-Brown Swiss 
COWS, HEIFERS 





Come here and make you own chee 
selections. Or we will fill your 
order on direction from you and 
deliver on approval, Shipments accompanied 
by the proper health certificates. Delivered 
in truck load lots to your farm, in our own 
trucks by ‘experienced cattlemen. 


FINANCING AVAILABLE 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
ROUTE 1, RICHLAND CENTER, wis. 
Phane MI 7-3209 or MI 7-2515 


















FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


nine counties, in the heart of Wiscon- 
sin’s dairy land. Foundation ~ oe and top 
quality 


y grades available, bre for and 
production. Over 300 w a. & in 


area. All popular Holstein bloodlines. 5 large 
artificial breeding rings serving the area. 
Come and make your own selections, or will 
buy on order at your direction. Fieldman serv- 
ice. Write, wire or phone G. J. STANCH- 
FIELD, Phone WA 25264, 30 Champion Av- 
enue, Fond da Lac, Wisconsin. 


Servin 








HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED AND GRADES 


Select foundation Holstein Cows and Heifers 
with Production, type, and size from our Foun- 
dation Wisconsin Herds, Artificial Breeding, 
Calfhood Vaccinated, Bangs and T.B. Tested. 


FINANCING 


Arrangements have been made with the Dairy 
Credit Co., DeKalb, Illinois to finance accept- 
able purchases. Only a down payment is needed 
and the balance on monthly installments. ‘The 
produce.”’ 











Buy Holsteins Straight From “The Heart” cows will pay for themselves as the 
r For more information sbout financing call or 
Best selection from one of the world’s largest write Dairy Credit Co., 112 East Locust Street, 
jairy counties Over 15,000 cattle are on DeKalb, Illinois Phone 6-4811. 
DHIA test and more than 40,000 bred arti- Plan to come and select your Wisconsin Hol- 
ficially from some of the top proven bulls. stein or we will buy on order at your direc- 
Fieldman sales and service. For information tion. Fieldman service write or phone 
write: Frank E. Cairns, Fieldman, City County 
Bidg., Madison 9, Wis. Tel. ALpine 6-0515 or 
CEdar 3.5538. DANE COUNT wocerere Box PIPER BROS. 
BREEDERS CO-OP ASSOC. Madison, Wis 362 _—- Phone 2170 Watertown, Wisconsin 
JEFFERSON COUNTY COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION HOLSTEIN 
REGISTERED and GRADE HOLSTEINS + 
available from top DHIA accredited herds, many BREEDERS ASS'N 


ming ‘artificial breeding. Heifers at all ages, 
good young cows. Financing Available 
Free fieldman services. re-phone for prices: 
WILL BETSCHLER, Ficidman 
Office in Black Hawk Hotel, Fort Yee Wis. 
one JOrdan 3-2329 
Res. Phone LYnwoed 3-2351 at Sullivan, Wis. 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


looking for cows or heifers 
come to ounty where good Hol- 
steins are raised. Buy them first-handed 
and save expenses. We have 250 head of 
bred and springing grade and purebred 
Holstein cows and heifers on hand at all 
times. Can furnish transportation for any 





If you're 


number large or small. 
LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4401 Juneau, Wisconsin 





INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 


Box 177—118 Baxter $t., WAUKESHA, WIS. 
Phone: Li 7-3644 


Registered or high grade Holsteins for 
foundation or replacement Come and 
make your selections or we will fill your 
order as directed. Many years of exper- 
lence handling domestic and foreign ip- 
ments. Financing. SPECIAL: Due to own- 
er'’s health, we have for sale a Ly herd 
of 50 registered Holsteins, Write for in- 
formation. 
FIELDMEN: 


ARTHUR F. BENNETT REYNOLD BENNETT 
JAMES L. GORDON 








Greenteat, 


GILSON BROS. Wiscmin 


Fifteen miles South of Green Gay at 
intersection of State Highways 57 & 96. 


Phone: Wrightstown 532-6622 


DAIRY SALE the last Thursday 
of each month at 2 o'clock 
in our new Sales Pavilion. 
Registened and ry Cows and 

Heifers — all 


Fieldman Service, Order | Buying. 
Private Salen Daily 














NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 
DIRECT FROM 
FARMER BREEDERS 
T.B. & Bang's accredited 
county. — en sales & 
service, orders filled. 
For information sate call, 
Dairy Cattle Sales Ass'n, Bar- 
ron, Wis. Glen L. 
buh], Mgr. Phi Lennex 7- 














Serving five counties. Of- 
L/ fering select quality heif- 
ers and voung cows, grade 
and registered, bred for 
type and production. Al- 
so choice, serviceable 
registered — “Mostly Burke and Carnation 
ow. i. 
an” A a Map K. WRIGHT, 
, Columbus, Wis. Hd "Fall River 26°21 

















HOLSTEIN DAIRY CATTLE — Registered and 
Grade cows, heifers of all ages. TB and Bang's 
tested, calfhood vaccinated. Write or call for free 
price list. Pieldman service or will {ill orders at 
your direction. GEORGE PIPER, Watertown, 
Wis., Phone 2912-W. 


WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 
Quality Holsteins 


wil be gad to nae yee. We also buy on 
order. ili fill orders at your direction. 


ED WEYKER 
Waukesha, Wis. 
, Wis. 965-2618, anytime at night. 


H. A. MEYER CATTLE CO. 


PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 
TW 2-641 


Quality dairy cattle available at all times. 
Fieldman service, order buying, and fi- 
nancing. 


Yar- ~ , ere ASSN., Watertown, 

Wis., Box . We fill orders efficiently for 
both” PR and Grade Holsteins. We tur- 
nish field service for selecting your animals. 
Fifty years in business—we aim to satisfy. 
Can furnish references. rancis Da and 
Sons —- N. on Hy. 26 


WISCONSIN STATE INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


‘With development of bloodlines in our fpottt- 
tion herds that have proved so ww 
some of the best herds in the U.5.A., 
many foreign countries, we Sanna Py Mae 
the best in breeding stock. 

“The Excellent and Gold Medal animals speak 
for themselves and with intensified linebreeding 
their offspring run true to form. 


“A number of choice bulls from which to se 
lect a herd sire always available 


“For Information and sales lists, write to 


FRED M. WHITEMARSH, Farm 5$ 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
State Office Building, Madison, Wisconsin.’’ 








P.O. Box 141 
Cali Dousman 





- 7 miles. 

















ELKHORN NATIONAL CLASSIC 


ELKHORN, WISCONSIN « 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1961 


60 Reg. Holsteins 


featuring 
Daughter Selling 


Wn ne le, 






566 F. Her daughter selling sired 
Pabst Burke Belvale VG. She is Vigo Burke 
Bepolly with 564 F as P 2 er old. Con- 


signed by Elsmor Berg & 
Full Brother Res. All-American 


LODESTAR ware ngs CREATOR ~—_ 
i Born nearest dams 

erage 4.1% ‘yes “ oe ull Brother Res. ai. 
American Sr. Yrig. 1960. Sire-—Rosafe Sig- 
net EX, Dane—Lodestar Roxie GP 3440 7y 
2x 18383 4.2% 785. ety 
709 to 760 F. Over 114,993 M in lifetime. 
Consigned by James McCague (Canada) 


700 ibs. Fat V.G. Sister Selling 





IMKA MISTRESS EX 


DETERT BEACON 
93 pts. 365d 7y 3X 25619 4.7% 1211. Her 
Inka VG 86 





Master EX. Genstgned: S i. 
Selling 


PLAIN VIEW OVATION VG. 341 Sy 2x 
13381 4% 540. Grand Champion 
BAW Show 1957. Her daughter 
Olivia Born 9/30/1959 and bred 

amrock rsens 


Sh Pe EX she 
Double Victory. Consi; 
Farms. 


7.8. TESTED BANGS TESTED 


Plan to attend the ELKHORN NATIONAL CLASSIC where every 
Holstein was Personally selected for Production and Type. 


FINANCE: Usual terms with Deiry Credit Co., DeKalb, Illinois. 


and balance in monthly payments. 


PIPER BROS., Sales Managers, 


PRODUCTION and TYPE THAT COUNTS 


“Improver™ Son Selling 


(Fairgrounds) 


11:00 
A.M. 


*25 Foundation Cows 
*30 Bred Heifers 
* 5 Select Bulls 


wis tw ge yA EX. 3650 Gy 3 
759 F. 2 VG with 


Mooseheart Her 
rima Donna EX- amo with 877 F. 
Grandson Selling 








Ford Hope EX-SMT and Gienafton Laurel 
pee Me AB OE 
as a S-yr-old. Consigned Glenafton 
Farms (Canada) 


WAL CO FARM MOORE LEADER. Due 
in December to Wal Co Farm. Arthur Pro 
file trom a VG dam with 

uby Aores 





3. i 606. 
Gr, Daus. by “Admiration” Selling 









er Granddaughter 
Ad@miration, the 

the World Pomens — View 

all-American and 3 

Consigned by Walter ‘tanee & Son 


son 
Sire Carnation “protiie ve- am. Cae 
tiam Greta Viscount Pate 324d ot 2x 14606 
3.71% 543. Next dam with F. Con- 
signed by Herman Selz & a 


CALFHOOD VACCINATED 


JOLIAM 9 viscount vg at 
Due November to “Butter 





VY, down 
For more information and catalogs write 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Veterinary 


‘Oreyabeesse 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 





Seasonal changes 


Winter is close at hand which 
means cold, blustery weather with 
sudden temperature changes. This 
requires adjustments in protection 


and housing for both ourselves and 
for our livestock 

Doctors advise us to dress ac- 
cordingly. Take off that extra jack- 
et while you are working in the 
barn and then put it back on again 





a“ 
-< 
VA 


when you go out into the cold. 

Careless exposure to changes in 
temperature may upset the heat- 
regulating mechanisms of the body 
and lower its resistance to the point 
where harmful agents (bacteria) 
become active. 

Even a mild exposure can lead 
to simple headaches, or cold,” or 
some other discomfort. The idea is 
to keep our body resistance high 
through suitable clothing. And ade- 


quate and regular nourishment is 
equally important in building re- 
sistance to a rigorous environment. 

Cattle and other livestock also 
need proper protection. Animals 
permitte’ outdoors full time, ac- 
quire a long coat of hair which 
generally takes care of their needs. 

Cows that spend considerable 
time indoors, however, and have 
their udders clipped for clean milk 
production do not have this same 
protection and therefore require 
more attention. 

Calves and heavy-producing cows 
are, as a rule, the most susceptible 
to changing conditions. Scouring and 
pneumonia in calves, mastitis and 
respiratory infections in cows, are 
common when weather and environ- 
ment are severe. 





ATTENTION: DAIRYMEN 
.with High-Producing Cows! 


Now CAKED UDDER can be treated 


Available exclusively 
from your veterinarian 


: In most cases of caked udder 
(mammary edema swelling like this 


Forget about bag balms, ointments, lini- 
ments, cold packs or frequent milking 


Until Drvam Boluses were available to 
veterinarians, owners of high producing 
heifers and cows could not conveniently 
treat swollen bags (before or after calv- 
ing). Even a change in feeding such 
as reduction in grain, will not prevent 
edema in most cases. And restricting 
the grain intake of high-producing 
animals just after calving may make 
therm more susceptible to ketosis 


Caked udder breaks down mam- 
mary attachments 


Reducing painful swelling quickly 


a 





(chlorothiazide) 


aot 


Ww 












ments 


DrwuR!iL Boluses 


with DIURIL 


: can be reduced like this in 
3 to 4 days—or sooner—with Drvam Boluses 


is most important in getting animals back 
to normal production. Equally important 
is the fact that the extra weight of a swol- 
len udder tends to break down the attach- 
can reduce the productive life of 
an animal by a number of years! 


Be sure to ask your veterinarian about 


The next time you treat a caked udder, 
don't rely on ointments, liniments and 
balms. Ask your veterinarian about Drurm 
Boluses. After treatment you will prob- 
ably see and /eel a difference in as little as 
24-48 hours as hard, painful, swollen bags 
become soft and pliable. Merck Chemical 
Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


 ® 
l) R EE 
~~” 
Ses && 


WARNING: Milk taken from dairy animals during treatment, and 


for 3 days after latest treatment, must not be used for food. 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


A calf may develop diarrhea from 
overfeeding or exposure to filth 
and infection. The symptoms are 
likely to be more acute if the ani- 
mal is exposed to temperature 
changes, cold drafts, or is forced 
to lie on a cold, damp floor. 

Udder troubles in cows, ranging 
from a few flakes on.the strip cup 
to acute flare-ups, often show up 
following exposure to cold, wet rain, 
er when animals lie on cold ground 
or concrete. 

Bacteria and other organisms may 
be present in the milk cisterns of 
udders. When the animal's resist- 
ance is high, the organisms may do 
little harm. Trouble shows up, how- 
ever, when the animal is under 
stress. Common forms of stress are 
exposure to unfavorable weather 
changes, fatigue, insufficient nour- 
ishment or water, and filth. 

Yes, it is important to provide 
mecessary protection from condi- 
tions which are likely to lead to 
sickness. Avoid cold, wet winds or 
drafts on calves and milking cows. 
Furnish a constant supply of fresh 
water for dry cows and older heif- 
ers. Locate the hay and silage 
rack and salt and mineral contain- 
ers so they will be available during 
heavy snowstorms. 


BLOATING ON GREEN ALFALFA 


I baled hay on a Wednesday, and 
Monday when I hauled it in, there 
was a broken bale. So I gave half 
of it to the calves. In about 15 
minutes one was bloated and an- 
other was full. 

Could this hay, in a sweat, be 
poison? I have been feeding first 
cutting ever since I baled it, and 
this was second cutting. 


Overton, Nebr. 


So many factors are involved in 
bloating that it is impossible to 
provide a brief answer to your 
question. Bloating may involve the 
crop, the plant itself, the stage of 
growth, time of cutting, age and 
condition of animal, condition of 
atmosphere, and so forth. It is a 
known fact that green, leafy al- 
falfa — standing, cut, or in a bale 
— is a responsible factor in bloat- 
ing. Research projects are still 
in progress to give us the answers 
we are seeking. 

It is important when moving cat- 
tle to new pasture (particularly 
if the majority of the plants are 
legumes) and shifting from mixed 
to legume hay, that it be done 


FALL. 





thrive. coughs a lot lately and 
at times seems to have difficulty 
breathing. Our hay last year was 


usually present only in the months 
of June and July. After the first 
cold snap or frost the condition 
disappears. 





October 25, 1961 


Pictured below are 
three of the operators 
of CREEK AYR FARMS; 
Mr. and Mrs. Harris S. 
Horn and son, Ronald, 
and two of their Cham- 
pion Ayrshire cattle. 
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m“OUR COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC 


“1 JUST TURN A SWITCH—AND OUR ZERO BULK MILK 
COOLER WASHES, RINSES AND SANITIZES ITSELF” 


Cleanliness is the secret of high-quality milk — according 


to Harris S. Horn. He says: 


“We have found that having 


healthy cows, clean surroundings and consistently clean 


equipment assures us top quality milk. 


“We have had a Zero tank four years. I chose the Zero because of the simplicity of 
installation, elimination of an expensive releaser or pump and the way the vacuum 
eliminates odors in our milk. Our Zero takes less space in the milk house, and is the 
easiest bulk tank to wash thoroughly clean of any I have ever seen. Our present, 
completely-automatic Zero tank, with its built-in, Time-Cycle Spatter-Spray cleaning 


enabled us to produce Blue Ribbon Award milk.” 


Blrws SAbur 


® 
ONLY ao AUTOMATION GIVES YOU 
BUILT-IN TIME-CYCLE CLEAN-UP! 


There’s only one bulk milk tank with a com- 
pletely-automatic, entirely-built-in self-cleaning 
and sanitizing system! It's the new ZERO T-20 
COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC VACUUM 
BULK MILK COOLER. 


Operating this ZERO’s automatic self-cleaning 
system is child’s play. You simply set the bwilr- 
in Automatic Timer Clock ...and turn a single 
switch. Then this ZERO washes, rinses and 
sanitizes itself! Its self-cleaning operation. 
from start to finish...is as automatic as the 
latest home automatic laundry washer. 


This ZERO greatly reduces milk-handling 
costs... assures higher-quality milk... and big- 
ger milk profit! 


EVERYTHING BUILT-IN! — This is a complete 
self-cleaning system. Everything — including 
the controls, electrical system, and even the de- 
tergent jar—is built in. There's no conglom- 
eration of makeshift gadgets to connect, insert 
in tank, remove, disconnect, wash and store 
away every clean-up. 

ELECTRICAL SYSTEM BUILT-IN FOR SAFETY — 
Designed with its electrical system entirely 
built-in — the ZERO prevents possible electrical 
hazards that might be caused by a wet milk 


house floor, wet shoes and damp equipment. 
The ZERO is the only farm bulk milk tank that 
has a sate electrical cleaning system. 


CLEANS BETTER! — ZERO’s exclusive, patented, 
built-in Spatter-Spray Automatic Washer is 
shown in action in photo at right. Twin Im- 
pellers hurl a double crossfire of water ... with 
“tornado” force...against the entire stainless 
steel interior. Round- shaped —there are no 
hard-to-clean corners. Official records show 
bacteria averages are greatly reduced. Further- 
more, patented “swooped-down” openings 
make all milk contact surfaces visible and easily 
accessible. Brushing is kept to a minimum. 


NEW FINANCE PLAN!—Makes it easier to own 
a ZERO. Payments can be made out of in- 
creased milk profit due to savings in labor, 
time, electricity and many other advantages. 


SEE YOUR ZERO DEALER! — Mail coupon to- 
day for full information, including specifica- 
tions and sizes... Finance Plan...location of 
your nearest ZERO installation... and name of 
your nearest ZERO Dealer! 


ZERO CORPORATION 
621-V Duncan Ave. 








YOU'LL BE PLEASANTLY SURPRISED WHEN YOU COMPARE ZERO’S 
LOW PRICES WITH PRICES OF OLD-FASHIONED BULK MILK TANKS! 








CON sii COOLER 


i T-20 
VACUUM 

— Nature's 

Own Way 


yj 


ae 
Ne 
& 1961 by Zero Corp. ” 


1F IT ISN'T A Zeno... IT 


—with BUILT-IN 'SPATTER-SPRAY 


AUTOMATIC WASHER 


ISN’T COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC! 


Washington, Mo. 


ZERO TANK wit irs 


BUILT-IN TIME-CYCLE 
SPATTER-SPRAY CLEANING 
ENABLED US TO PRODUCE 
BLUE RIBBON MILK!” 


— SAYS HARRIS S. HORN 
of CREEK AYR FARMS 
Dover, Pennsylvania 
WHO WON HIS SECOND CONSECUTIVE 
BLUE RIBBON MILK AWARD at 
the 1961 PENNSYLVANIA FARM SHOW 


SUNT. SPATTER-SPRAY 
wasets COoUR 
AUTOMATIKALY 





ALSO GOOD USED EQUIPMENT 
... which has been traded in, now available at your ZERO 
Dealer’s.. Mail Coupon for details. No obligation. 


FREE! NEW 14-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


. describes J detail everything you should know before 
you invest in milk- Wy equipment. Explains how 
modern ZERO AUTOMA ION saves time, labor and in- 
milk, profits. Gives, roMmpric VACo about the ZERO 











creases 
T-20 COM LY-AUT TIC VACUUM BULK MILK 
COOLER . . J includi di ions of all different 
ZERO Tanks. Mail pon fer FREE Book today! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK AND FULL INFORMATION! 


ZERO CORPORATION, 621-V Duncan Ave., Washington, Mo. 


Plone cond me FOSS Bok Cee te . location of nearest ZERO 
installation ... details about Finance .and mame of my oearest 


I 

I 

HE ZERO Dealer. 
} Olam interested in good used equipment 
| NAME 

I SIZE OF MY MILK HOUSE 


_STATE... 
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| TOWN 
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